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Cry 9 UBLIN, 
10 Alt ego viele rs. log. 


| Venerable Sir; 


\ HIS is the laſt reſpectable epithot by which 
you have been recommended to public efs 
teem, and with the higheſt ſatisfaction I ſalute you 
under it. If I knew a name more revered, and of 
greater deſert, I would have: paſſed you by, and 
gone to him for that countenance and protection, 
which every juvenile author wants, and ſhould ſe- 
eure, if be can, fur his early productions: the 
known ſlur upon the traffic of dedicating by call- 
ing it a wondep leg, was another motive, as if-ablig- 
ed me to loak out for à patron, - whoſe: means 
were as moderate; as his fame was extenfiye, 8 


whom nothing was to be expected, that could Hl, be 


they ever ſo empty, either my belly or any purſe. 


Fhe truth is, that literary fame being the only thing | 


Jam in purſuit» of, * was none to whombl 


could o properly app ly as to the man, who. h 


early in 


— 


taken the {awe route, and by mE 
tek. s vigour 3 K ge 2 nth | 


25 
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ſuch remarkable ſucceſs. You, fir, looked for im 
mortality only, and you have got it, nor will any 
one envy you, becauſe: to the diſgrace of your MR 
| contemporaries, you have got nothing elſe, ingra- 
| fa patria, & ofa tamen habes, what even Scipio, 


a FY as 5 
2 1 e e at p 


; under the admired inſtitution of a republic, could = 
g not attain. 3 4 be 
But, fir, as I have choſen you for a patron, ſo al- 


| {fo for a pattern, meaning, as nearly as my ſcanty 
powers wall permit to imitate you, and I ſpeak 
| with this reſerve, becauſe in many things I know 
you are utterly inimitable. Who can write ſo faſt 
as they ſay you do? Or who can ſpell fo correctly? 
In volubility of diſcourſe you are almoſt without an 
equal: in the powers of invention, when diſpoſed 
to be ſmart and facetious, you have none. Salt 
without favor, acrimony that never galls, fire that 
never ſcorches, in what happy maſs did theſe qua- 
lities ever combine, except in doctor L=— ! You 
can laſn without ſmarting, and cut without ciga= 
triſing; the effects all of a ſubacid ſpirit, that acs | 
cording to Sir Iſaac Newton, always coagulates in 
Ffer mentation: ſuch! originality ! ſuch an architypal } 
exemplar, is not to be copied: it would be too 
arrogant and vain in me to attempt it, in going ſo 
near the fun, my Lcarian wings would probably 
drop off. BY. 128. 5A Sill 13 ! dn 
In what I am going to mention, I pretend, how- 
ever, in ſome degree, to reſemble and be like you; 
T begin for inſtance, this my brit eſſay for fame, 
nearly I believe at that ſtage of life, when you be- 
gan yours: When under the gitulf of PARM A- 
| coMasTIx, you rendered yourſelf the terror and 
dread of your brethren apothecaries, and their 
allies the: Gruggiſts:—in that ſphere you ſhined, 
andi there I am well aſſured, you might have thriven, 
had not nature deſigned you for higher and * 
r | atcnieve- 
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atchievements : how often do we ignorantly blame: 
the man, when nature only is in fault: which 4 
peccat in uno, always periclitatur in altero: groveling 
ſouls ſordidly content in beaten paths to jog on to 
wealth, and from wealth to power, called you I 
know a fool for going out of them, inſiſting that 
by keeping in the way you were trained, you might 
have long ſince been a ſheriff, an alderman, a city 
treaſurer, a mayor, and by this time been as cor- 
pulent and greaſy, as dull and lazy as the beſt of 
them, without the vexation of diſappointment, or 
the trouble of ſolliciting for a ſalary. Thus it is 
that men will babble and prate, without knowing 
any thing of you, your views, tendencies, im- 
pulſes or powers: never conſidering, that had you 
ſtood always behind a counter, you had never got 
a ſeat in the ſenate: had you never harangued in a 
town-hall, you would never have figured with ſuch 
eclat in a h— e of c——s8. | Had you never been 
an e e not have returned triumphant 


with a ole proſegui in your pocket: had you never 


ſkirmiſhed with aldermen; you had never been ex- 
pert enough in the uſe of your arms to attack a 
V—.r—; had you not been as gallant as you 
were alert, (for your gallantries are not, it ſeems, 
forgotten) you could never have had that intereſt in 
the ſex, which adventurers for. fame can never be 
without; and there are who recolle& the current 
of your paſſions at that time, who expreſs their 
ſurpriſe, that when you turned from pharmacy to 
phyſic, you did not rather chuſe the ohHetric art, 
for a reaſon that modeſty will not allow me to 
mention. You might upon their plan have at- 
tained the law commendation of being a good fa- 
ther, a good huſband, a uſeful citizen, a punctual 
paymaſter, and might have trained your children 
in the ways of induſtry, and ſet them out with 
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ſtocks to make them uſeful, reputable, Sc. But 
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alas! what are ſuch domeſtic cares ? Parental ten- 
derneſs ! conjugal affection! focial eaſe! or the re- 
putation they bring in! what are they? when 


compared to thoſe more manly, generaus, and ra- 


tional ones, which employed your time and in- 
groſſed your thoughts : you choſe the hetter part, 
the dulce et decarum, your country was at ſtake, all 
ſecondary cares of courſe were to give way, and be 
deſerted, when you felt it tottering ; you magnae 
nimouſly reſolved to try, though your legs had 
failed you, guid valeant bumeri ? When the plague 
of corruption had gone forth, you generouſly ſtood 
between the dead and the living, and ſtayed it: 
when with cutaneous foulneſs the whole body wag 


| hvid and ſpotted, and its disjointed members by 


rottenneſs juſt dropping aſunder, you, the Æseu- 
LAPLUS af the age, with unparalleled generoſity, 
without patent, fee, or any mercenary view, ſpans 
taneouſly aſſumed the port of MEDICUS/AD ST As 
TUM, and by a lixivium extracted from your ſali- 
val glands, cemented the diſcontinuity of the parts, 
anointed all its fares, and ſo preſerved the vita] 
functions: under any other auſpices, I preſume to 
ſay, that liberty muſt have expired, our greateſt 
and moſt valuable privileges all been loſt ; the pri- 
vilege of defaming, the privilege of coining and 
giving eurrency to falſehood; of erecting and eſ- 
tabliſhing a mint for that very purpoſe ; the privi- 
lege of elbowing, of noſing, of affronting our ſu+ 
periors, and above all, that ineſtimable and pene 
vine privilege, of bringing down the mighty, and 


exalting men of law degree: of deſtroying foun+ 


dations, turning topſy turvy the ſtate, ' and to per- 


petuate its duration, fixing it like a cone inverted, 


upon the pyramidal point, with its baſe aloft. Shall 
we not praiſe thee for theſe things? Shall we live 


8 : under 
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under the ſenſe of ſuch manifold obligations, and 
deny thee when a thouſand ſhillings are due, the 
mall, the unequal tribute of zool. a year? 
Diſcourſing lately with a citizen of note u 

this ſubject, he had the malepertneſs to obſerve, 
that he wondered you had not publickly entered 
your proteſt, againſt all that had been tranſacted 
in that affair: he wondered, he ſaid, that men who 
were tually declaiming againſt perfons, could 
incon Hently nit to receive them 2-4 ſaid he, 
may give things what names they pleaſe, but things 
will {till be what they are in ſpight of them : if 
you will not agree to call a ſalary from the city a 
penſion, you muſt however admit, that it is at leaſt 
a retaining fee, by which the man is engaged to 
fpeak but to one fide of a queſtion, be it right or 
wrong : he illuſtrated the point by an argument 
made uſe of by an honourable and ingenious young 
ſenator laſt ſeſſion, on the caſe of one who is lately 
become popular among you; if penfions, ſaid he, 
are to be confidered as a fpecies of corruption, this 
muſt go with the reſt ; if you conſider it only as 
the retribution of gratitude for ſervices perform- 
ed, why ſhall we give the people a right to do 
this, and withhold it from the prince? May not he 
retain men to ſpeak for him, as well as they who 
combine to oppole every meafare of ad -n, ex- 

3 cept it be by men of their own chuſing?— Shall 1 
3 confeſs, fir, that I was poſed, and did not know 
what to reply, but that I would conſult you, who 
I was confident, after ſolving ſo many problems, 
and cutting ſo many knots, could unriddle ever 
= tiddle in the myſtery of politics, and would give 
dim an anſwer full and ſatisfactory: fo I told him, 
and inter defuderata here I leave it. 
Prom the part of a panegytiſt, whith I meaned 

at 1etting out, only to act, I am here unpleaſingly 
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called off, and as a young author, and much younger 
politician, muſt beg leave to ſtop the current of my 


myſelf: 
am ſure you can tell, that as ſoon as any man is 
turned out of office, or employment, or demits 


paſſions, to apply to you for inſtruction in a point 
of ſome _—— to the public, as well as to 
ence is it, fir, I want to know, and 1 


through peeviſhneſs, that he inſtantly attracts the 


reſpect, and becomes the idol of that part of the 
people, whom you have the honour of leading ? 


From what cauſes does this proceed ? Upon what 


principles is it to be accounted for ?—If a man had 


good qualities before he was in office, why may he 
not ſtill retain and make uſe of them ? Are they by 
that abſorbed, eradicated, or obliterated ; how is it 
that as ſoon as he is turned out, they all return, 


and bud, and ſhoot and bloſſom again? There are, 
it is ſaid, animals, which change their colour ac- 
cording to the ſtones or plants they lie upon ; but 


this has not been obſerved to be the caſe of men. 
You as an alchymiſt, can diverſify forms, and drag 


out latent qualities from foſſils or vegetables, but I 
doubt whether even you could carry theſe powers, 
into the intellectual, moral, or political world. 


I am led, fir, to this inquiry by adverting to what 


hath lately happened in this metropolis : a certain 


gentleman has been turned out of office, and as 


ſoon as the guild of merchants could aſſemble, _y 
wait upon him with an addreſs ; and ſome thi 
they bungled in the affair, by not tacking to it a 


remonſtrance, for which a paragraph or two from 
your laſt dedication, where _ talk ſo amply of 
grievances without naming t 


I 


em, would have fit- 
ted exactly :—I mean not, believe me, to deprect- 
ate the good qualities of the man; fo far from it, 
l allow him, his full tale of merit, confident that 
be was as well intituled to their compliments in 
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1754, as in 1770. Why were they filent then, 

why not think of it till now ? Have they forgot 
their Roo ER, the hero of thoſe days: how one 
was thruſt out, and the other thruſt in ? Why, I aſk, 
was this compliment poſtponed, or never thought 
of till he had received a public mark of his ſove- 
reign's diſpleaſure ? Is this indicative of loyalty, or 
diſaffection? To me it has the air and the ſound of 
faction, the ſign of a turbulent unruly diſpoſition, 
that means not to let government under any circum- ' 
ſtances roll on pleaſantly, or ſmoothly : it looks as 
if they were upon the ſearch, and poaching for the 
opportunities of inflaming the paſſions of the de- 
ſultory and giddy, in the defign of throwing every 
thing into confuſion. Are the gui/d of merchants 
competent judges of what is fit, or convenient, or 
neceſſary in ſuch caſes ? Is it the part of wiſe men 
to ſhoot at random, without ſeeing the mark ? Do 
they know the whole of the caſe? Suppoſe, fir, 
what is but a part of it, that ſome years ago, when 
the brother of that gentleman on the other ſide of 
the water reſigned, or was diſmiſſed, he had made 
a formal offer to play the ſame game, in the view 
of ſtrengthening to join the faction, fo to bring it 
home to ourſelves, and would have done it, had 


not the brother prudently adviſed him to keep quiet 


where he was, the thing being out of his depart- 
ment, and what he had nothing to ſay to: ſuppoſe 


farther, good ſir, that this general diſpoſition of 


the man was no ſecret to his ſovereign, or his re- 
preſentative, and finding him who had formerly 
been as pliant and ductile as the twig of an oſier, 
become uncomplying, headſtrong and ſturdy, it 


Was natural, you will ſay, to have an eye to his 


conduct, and watch his motions, and as ſoon as by 


any overt- act, he had given full proof of his deſign, 
to make a faithful report of it to thoſe who” Were 


DL 


I fiſt, and go together? Is not my prince a part of 
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intereſted in the ifſue : thus it happened, and he 
was turned out, and how I ſhould be glad to know 
this was the mark of @ weak, or @ wicked prince, 
as your friend Syndercombe calls it? Was the prince 
obliged to wait for his ſurrender ? Was it not right 
to get the ſtart and be beforehand with him? If 
I knew that my ſervant was uneaſy in my ſervice, 
and by diſobeying my orders, meant to diſtreſs me 
in my affairs, ought I not to diſcharge him, and 
put another in his place, eſpecially if by his poſt, 
he had the opportunity of ſeducing and debauch- 
ing the reſt ? Could you blame me for ſuch proce- 
dure? When I had done it, would it be neigh- 
bourly or friendly in you, to take him into your fa- 
vour, to Careſs and make much of him, merely 
becauſe I had turned him off, finding I could truſt 
him no longer? Indeed, my dear doctor, theſe 
things have but an ill aſpect, in the glaſs through 
which they are reflected to me: is there another, by 
which they may be more aptly repreſented, hold 
it up, I beſeech you, that I may ſee them in the 


form, wherein they appear to you, and by you 


have been exhibited to your fellow-citizens : I call 
upon you for this: it behoves you to do it: you 
owe it to your once very gracious fovereign, who 
when you could not riſe, took you by the hand to 
help you up: you owe it too to the public, and to 
me a young ſcholar, ſtudious. to. improve under 
your ferule: extend then your pious care, your 
care of my conſcience, as well as of my liberty: 


for in this my nonage, I ftill put ſome value on 


both : lead me gently. in the way, ſhew me how I 


may be a good patriot, and at the ſame time a good 
ſubject: allegiate to my prince, and ſteady to the 
intereſts. of my country: I have not yet learned to 


-parate: them even in idea, why may they not con- 


_ that 1 
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that country, to which I am in duty and affection 
attached? whilft I ſerve him, I neceſſarily methinks 
ſerve it, and by deſerting his ſervice, that I deſert 
my countries; nor can even the pen of a Juxrus 
convince me, That a traytor to his ſovereigh, is noi 
the enemy to his country, or that the firft is of infinite- 
ly leſs conſequence than the lat. bs 
What did Junrvs fay this? He did and more, 
ſuch things as convince me, whoever he is, that 
he has no probity, no faith nor good intention. In 
one page he aſſerts, That no open violence done 
= Gy the king, or any breath of the laws by his mmiſters, 
can endanger the hberties of the country. And in the 
next gives you a muſter roll of every incidental 
little violation, or breach of law inimically imput- 
aged to either, as ju/tifying reaſons to 1 (if oy 
Have either hy or underſtanding left 


t) for cancel- 
ling every obligation of loyalty. And this after ac- 
knowledging, That thoſe are matters which ought 
= tofland jingle, and be imputed to neceſſity, as arguing 
no attack upon the ſyſtem. * In one place his majeſt 

is arraigned for deliberating, whether the ſheriff: 
ſhould be admitted, and immediately again con- 
u demned for ſpeaking at any time to his ſubfects, 
o but by his miniſters. The form wherein he fays 
o be would addrefs his m if admitted to the 
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0 cloſet, is to me the moſt curious ever penned: but 

er let him for a moment fancy, he heard his m- 

ar replying in terms like theſe, and tell me what he 

: would fay to it. I ſet a higher value upon the 

n intereſt and tranquility of my ſubjects, than upon 

I XR «© my own: I have fo little inclination 2 lib in 
ad RF © diſagreement with my people, that as foon' as 1 
ne © know the ſentiments of the major and more ref- 
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& © pectable part, I always placidly confent to go 
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fer them to 
* parliament, who are my great council, and the 
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along with them, and of this my ſubjects have 
had more experience than ever they had in the 
courſe of ſo few years, under any of my pre- 
deceſſors: I have no other way of knowing the 
ſenſe of the nation, but when ſpeaking by their 
repreſentatives : and clamour, be it ever ſo loud, 
from any other quarter, I can only conſider as 
the voice of faction. I am always open to the 
petitions of my ſubjects, and acknowledge their 
right to preſent them, but when they forget 
their duty, and approach me in terms of diſreſ- 
pect, of contumely, or threatening, they forfeit 
all title to favour, or grace. When the ſubject 
matter of their petitions is new and extraordi- 
nary, my up has been and will always be, to re- 

e deliberation and judgment of the 


grand inqueſt of the nation, to whom I am in 
honour and duty inſeparably united and attached. 
To be guided by the advice or remonſtrance of 
a private corporation, however reſpectable, in 
oppoſition or in preference to theirs, would be 
unſuitable to the duty as well as to. the dignity 
of a king of England, without attachment to 
names or perſons, farther than their fidelity and 
ſervices deſerve; I muſt and will inviolably ad- 
here to the form of the conſtitution, and the 
laws of my country; in this my predeceſſors 
formed their honour, and would all have found 
their ſafety. If Charles I. was wrong, I am 
ſurely right.” To the celebrated Junius ſo 


much was due, and could not well be avoided, of 
whom I will ſay, that he would be a good writer, 
if he was a fair one: if at any time impartial, I 
would bear with his freedom, nor would even his 
pains to perplex, offend, if he were not ſo indeli- 
©, cate. His colours are lively, but moſtly very 


ill diſ- 
poſed, 
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poſed, never running ſo imperceptibly, one into 
the other, but that we can always ſee where truth 
ends, and the falſehood begins, nor is there any 
where enough of the firſt, to give a ſhew of proba- 
bility to the laſt. His principal art is in miſtating of 


. xut 


q % FE % 


LF 


r 

„ facts, and it is from that his arguments draw all 
8s their weight. 

e To your friend and diſciple young Syndercombe, 
rin the 2 dialogue, conſidering his very em̃i- 
t nent ſervices, I have paid too light a compliment. 
_ = He is a promiſing ſpark, but keep him tight by the 
t band-ſtrings, I adviſe you, or from eagerneſs to 
t | Afſnatch the prize he is in queſt of, he will be apt 
- = to run away; caution him to be leſs impetuous 
- and precipitant, and when he means to be ſmart, 
e 3 not to be ſo ſcurrilous : you, fir, as might be ex- 
e pected from your age and experience, are more 
n |} temperate and ſtayed, though ſome of your readers 
J. pretend to ſay, you have whipped your PEGAsUs 
F too hard, and almoſt jaded him. | 

na | The period I refer to, is your laſt addreſs to the 
e L—d L-——t, which I look upon as your opus 
y * palmarium, wherein you have ſtrained all the nerves 
o > of your underſtanding. People buy it, and read 
d itt. and fay in general as I do, that you are a toler- 
- | able paraphraſt, but a wretched commentator, the 


le notes to the full as fooliſh as the text: I apologiſe 
buy faying, that the ded——2, and the notes are not 
by the ſame hand, and would rejoice for your ho- 
nour, to be ſure, I had gueſſed right: mens' parts 
like other powers, often, it is faid, fail them, when 
the paſſion within, and the obje& without conſpire 
to ſollicit; one looks like the reſult of a gay turn, 
when the ſpirits had been raiſed by wine, the other 
of LAss1TuDE, conſequent, they ſay, often to the 
enjoyments of a happy night: it is, according to 
BOERHAAYE, the caſe of every animal, to be p, 
| ce, 


cottum inerte, and you, my dear, have not been ſtu- 
dious to conceal from the world, that you are ex- 
ceſſively uxorious. If this old phenomenon is fairly 


to finiſh whatever is in hand before-you go to bed, 
otherwiſe as here it hath happened, you will ſink 
into the bathos, and in vain attempt to ſoar; and 
when you are no longer able to write, God help 
dhe public! and God help me for want of a model. 
3 - You lee, fir, I ama fair copyiſt : like your friend 
. doctor DE&2<s, I do not endeavour to take you off, 
„by SCALPING vob: nor like doctor Bs, if 
. Lam detected, will I deny the work of my hands, 
das long as I know that my printer could prove it 
againſt me. If I am called upon, affure yourſelf, 
I will bravely ſtand forth and avow the fact: ſince 
the worſt that could betide me, would be to get out 
of the kingdom to avoid Newgate, as was once 
your lot: I recolle& the thing with pleaſure, re- 
membering well, how the luſtre of your merit 
I beamed and broke through the cloud, black and 
tick, as it was, which your enemies threw over 
it: the ſun may be eclipſed, but its reſplendency 
never goes out ; you returned with brighter rays 
to enlighten your BOE 1A, ſo may it fare with me. 

If I wanted courage for ſuch enterpriſes, the 


——— — —_— 
— — 
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no proſpect of an enſuing campaign in haſte. But 
though this promiſes ſafety to me, I onght and 
|| muſt condole with thoſe who paid fo dear for their 
||| ſeats, and were at ſuch pains in rambling over 
journals and records, &c. to ſhine in one orb, and 
thence. to riſe to a higher. Alas! alas! it was 
too much, ef opus ef oleam perdere. Shall I go to 
his Excellency, and intercede with him to inter- 
cede for you ? Wilt you promiſe in the name of 
the reft, to be good children for the time to ho : 
r ö | 4 


accounted for, you muſt, I doubt, hereafter reſolve 


preſent ſituation of things would inſpirit me; I fee. 
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DEDICATION. xy 
Shall I tell him, that ye are ſenſible, ye have brought 


all this upon yourſelves; that ye are aſhamed of 
your puerility, and will never hereafter contend for 
a point of honour, when there is nothing to be got 
by it? It is the courſe I would adviſe, and in my 
ſoul, I believe, the beſt you can take : make me 
your ſponſor, I wait your inſtructions, and by a 
ready compliance, will prove to you, how ſincere- 
ly I am the friend of every patriot in Ireland, and 


how particularly I am, my dear doctor, my vene- 
rable repreſentative, 


Your moſt obedient, 
and devoted humble ſervant, 


AMICISSIM US. 
Dublin, May 1770. N | 
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F the reader fads any entertainment in the Ae 
= ng ſheets, he will be indebted more to the author's 
a memory, than to his invention, who gravely aſſures 
him, that he has not put a ſingle ſentence into the 
mouth of Phlogos, which he had not heard in conver- 
ſation or read in print. 
Tf any one aſks who is Phlogos, or who Wagſtaffe ? 

He ar Lane who they pleaſe : any of the noted cbam- 
prons on either fide : he made uſe of the names, only 
becauſe he found them in the Mercury or Freeman's - 
Journal, reiht enquiring who they food for; and 
| from want of mformation in this intereſting point, if 
he has unwittmgly given too little fire to Phlogos, or 

too much phlegm to Wagſtaffe, or vice verſa, and has 
= mt made theſe ſprightly tranſitions, from dulineſs to 
= wrt, and wit to dulneſs, ſuited to the reſpective W 
ters, muſt hope to be excuſed. 

Senſible be is, that many important matters are 
ether intirely omitted, or but very ſlightly touched, 
for which his real, not feigned apology is, that he 
was forced to fize it to the taſte in mode: that the 
appetites of Iriſh ſtudents he well knew, were very ' 
keen, but at the ſame time eaſily overdeſed, not grown 
up to the full ature of the pattern they were copying; 
and that a chop, or a jill were better fſuited to their 
ſtomachs, than /arge joints, that required. much cook- 
ing and carving. © Having laid his ſcene in Dublin, 
{ where, [he calls his bookſeller to witneſs] there is no 
market for goods that are not portable and cheap it 
would confi, je but of one att : juſi what he computed, , 

A 2 Lee | 
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— employ the vacant interval between the C— 
H— quay and the chophouſe, uſually ſpent-at the Ex- 
change or the Globe: but for this too palpable defedd, 
promiſes, if this ſample is encouraged by à ready ſale, 
to make amends on ſome future _— having on 
hand abundange of fuch ware, enough be verily ** 
to fill up two or three magazines, in which before 
be dies he would gladly fill a nitch, as through them 
_ only. the acta erudit. Dub. have any chance of being 
e to poſterity. Next to Watſon's almanack, 
be is bold to ſay, it is 2 moſt, or only uſeful production 
the age has to boaſt ; ſince by its means, every haber- 
daſher, barber journeyman, ſempſtreſs, apprentice, 
ſhoe boy, &&c. bave been formed into flaunch truſty 
'ſdurite, aliticigns and patriots. 

In this. panegyrical mood and ſtrain, the editor was 
arreſted by a ſtupifying fit of ſpleen, that changing the 
prope Preſented to his thoughts, his little grandſon 
then prating at his knee, ſome 40 or 50 years hence, 
after accidentally turning over theſe act. erud. as he 
bas called them, ſoliloquiſing in wards like theſe : © Ah 
« nimium fxlices! fi ſua bona norint ! © with the 
% hundredth part of the ſenſe or virtue theſe aur fore- 

« fathers pretended to, they bad been the happieſt peo- 
e ple on the face of the —__ bleſt with a temperate 
1 climate, a fertile ſoil, equal laws, and the beſt on 
8 princes, what did they want ? What bad they 

. eh for? But proud, one) and — in- 

. gulging madugſi and folly, how ! alas ! how fatal. 
« 5 have they bequeathed and intailed upon us bon- 
« Aage RR, the chains and fetters we naw 
| « e and io bich, though galling, can never be bro- 

P. 8. The reader ts requeſted when he comes to the 
lat pages, to. take the Freeman's Journal of April 
34. and 7th. and with what accuracy he can, to 
campare / W the * he will there meet 
White 2 „ v% | 3 H E 
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Modern PATRIOTISM, Se. 


wh ee I kiſs your hand, you have 
been true to your appointment, and I thank 
you ; I longed for the opportunity, as I told you in 
my card, of converſing with you, that as we have 
been long engaged in controverſy, we might more 
intimately know one anothers ſentiments, and ei- 
ther put an end to it, or deal hereafter more upon 
the ſquare. Shooting at random as we each do, we 
often miſs our aim: may I hope, that you are 
come honeſtly reſolved to {peak your mind, and to 
conceal nothing that may be for the edification of 
our reſpective pupils. You know on which ſide ? 
am retained. 1 K 

AH. I do, where I know you axe at eternal var 
riance with ſenſe and reaſon. Whatever it is that 
has prompted you to defire this meeting, I came 
relolved to indulge your curioſity : candor and op. 


2 nels are, your known, characteriſtie of the claſs I 
belong to: it is by that we gall. the ſycophantine. 


tribe 
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tribe of courtiers : by that I am the idol of the 


[6] 


people. | 

W. Tam of Cicero's mind, and ſhall never envy 
you or any man of praiſe that is to be got or ſought 
at a ſhambles. If you find your account in it, you 
have my conſent to proceed. 

PH. You have your reaſons, and I have mine: 


ſo without farther prefacing begin, and I attend 


you. 
W. I begin in the catechetical way, which be- 
cauſe you are too old to be ſchooled, we. will, if you 


like, call the Socratic. 


PH. Ay do, the other is too clerical. 

W. Firit then let me aſk you what is the chief 
end of man? 

PH. I do not ſee the drift of the queſtion, but 
as I have given you the lead, I will be content for 
once to give you your way : primitively my caunt- 
ing progenitors taught me to liſp out, that it was 


to glorify G- d, &c. But as I cannot ſuppoſe you 


have any ſuch cabal or jargon in your head, I an- 
ſwer plump and plain, to live in jollity and eaſe, 
to be independent and free. 

W. What do you underſtand by being free ? 

PH. To do always what I liſt. 

V. What by being independent. 

PH. To be always my own maſter, ſubject to 
no controul, uninfluenced by any authority. 

W. Are thoſe things, Phlogos, poſſible, within 
the compaſs of any human power? 

PH. In a ſocial ſtate, I confeſs very rarely, if 
ever. In a ſtate of nature, it was, it may, it ought 
to be. i | 
V. Would not that ſet nature and duty at va- 
riance ? 9 | 

PH. No: for I ſuppoſe nothing to be of duty, 
that would cancel any eſſential law of nature. 
"IS | W. But 


[7 ] 


© V. But caſes may ariſe where religion and law, 
| will command this, and where they do, do not 
y you think they ſhould be obeyed ? | 
t PH. Religion and law, why man, theſe are the 
u K ſhackles we complain of, to which the freeborn 
generous ſoul indignantly ſtoops : where they will 


1 not warp, they may be eluded, or diſpenſed with, 
id when it can be done with ſafety. | | 

V. It ſeems then in your account, perſonal eaſe 
e- and ſafety, is the primary eſſential law of nature: 
u is it ſo? | 


PH. So I have always held and taught, ſince I 

began to figure in the world, and pronounce him 

ef to have been a blockhead, who ſaid that /e/F love, 
and ſocial were the ſame. 125 | 


ne W. Conſider what you ſay Phlogos, do not you 
or apprehend the contrary of this might be proved ? 

it- PH. Let me ſee: plauſible things I confeſs, have 
as been ſaid in this way, enough to ſtagger weak 


minds: but if you will obſerve, they all end and 
take ſhelter in religion, and whenever a diſputant 
is driven to that aſylum, we look upon his cauſe 
as deſperate: for that is referring us only to au- 
thority; a ſound to a Britiſh ear too grating to be 


endured, * - 

W. Pray Phlogos, what do you underſtand by 
the word religion? 8 e 

PH. Why it is a matter out of my road, that I 
have not ſtudied much, but vi termini, it muſt be 
a relegando. | GER 2 
MN. Right! It implies then obligation to love 
peace, truth and right, whence then has your 
diſlike ariſen ? | > 


PH. Becauſe the idea of Prieft is inſeparably 


* 


annexed: admit one, the other comes upon you. 


uty, of courſe. 


[8] 


W. And fo you would part with one, rather than 
not get rid of the other; would you? 

PH. Would I ! What fenfible man would not? 
Prieſt is a complex idea, it implies and includes 
our, trade, monopoly, the devil knows what. 5 
VF. Bat may they not in idea be ſeparated? 3 

PH. What never was, never will be; nor can © 
Tag whilſt we bear with one, we ſhall always be 61 
hampered with the other. * 

W. In your ſenſe then, Prieft and Jugler are the 
fame * 

PH. Exactly, you have it. | 

V. And fo rather than not get rid of Prieſts, you 
would diſcard religion? 

PH. If you would invent a religion that could 
ſubſiſt, or be propagated without therm, perhaps 
we might bear with it: but if that cannot be, as 
1 doubt it cannot, becauſe it hath never been, I 
muſt ſtick to my rule; it is better to be rid of both. 

W. For whom is it better? 

PH. For me, for every man who fcartis'(etvi- 
tude, whoſe nobleneſs of ſoul, will affert his in- 
depender a 

. Tet me good Phloyos, where ad you! learn 
theſe notions ? 

PH. Leith them! froth the ben ant! only 
ſchoolmaſter man can learn from, where every man 
free from the trammels of pedantic education, if 
he has capaxity to trace and deduce then, may 
learn them from nature. Naturam que ſogui, do 
vou remember who faid it; what other guide do 
we want? 

V. Take the whole verſe together, fer dare mi 
aum finenique tueri, and I own the precept is not a 
had one, confidering' who faid it; dur bad her n 


Ul other helps? 


PH. Why 


To 1. 


PH. Why yes: : the bubneſs of that: a 
don't always give leiſure for painful ſtudy, ſo to 
© ſhorten the taſk, we recur ſometimes to authors of 
© diſtinguiſhed note for capacity and erudition. 
VP. Be ſo good as to name them, that 1 OO 
able to direct young ſtudents. Ti 
PH. They are too numerous to be cakily recoitht- 
ed, or indeed recollected ; but the moſt zrradiat- 
ing, whom I would chiefly recommend, are the 
X Independent Whig, Catos . tbe Craftſman, 
XZ the North Briton, Funius's Letters. Nay Wag» 
ſtaffe, if it ſavors not of vanity. I pretend myſelf, 
though not exprofeſſs: to have . thrown great . 
over our general principles, and with a manly pa 
triotic ſpirit, to have aſſerted chat great pally of © 
truth and right INDEPENDENCY. | 

V,. As long as there is party and faction in eſe | 
* iſlands, I have no doubt, theſe great names will 
be had in remembtance; and J confeſs you are in- 
titled to ſhare in the honor they have acquired. 
© But to keep to the point, are you not aware that 
by this you have adopted the principle you juſt 
now renounced, and ſet up authority in * pew 
of nature and reaſon :? 

PH. Not at all ! By thirſt, nature directs us to 
the fountain, when we have doubts, reaſon to go 
to the oracle. In the firſt caſe if the waters are not 
limpid and pure, nature forbids us to drink: in 
the ſecond, if the oracle is ambiguous, to reſolve it, 
if we may, by ſtudy. Still we follow nature, 
and following that, cannot do amiſs. { 
. But the eye may be deceived, and the palate 
e may be vitiated ; this fountain, though it "oaks. 
pure, may be poyſonous, or if not the fountain, 
i the ſtreams, where the keenneſs of thirſt may in- 
duce you to ſtop; in any of theſe caſes, ould 

not nature adviſe to philtrate the waters, or apply 


[10] | 
for advice: caution in the one caſe, would be as 
reaſonable, I ſhould think, as ftudy in the other. 

PH. We are not to be ſcared by conſequences, . 
not ended or foreſeen at the time: our aim 
is to e independent and free, and intereſt and plea- ® 
inte; are the guides that ſhew and lead the way: 
this is the ſum of our philoſophy ! 
. Þ: thank you for the information, ani will 
endeavour to improve it to the advantage of my 
countrymen: in the mean time, let me aſk you 
une of the ſeveral denominations, under which 

the good folks of theſe iſlands are claſſed, which do 
X vou affect to be called by? 

PH. By that which comprehends every thin g 
that is good, a PATRIOT. 

M. What is the preciſe idea in your mind mark- 
ed out by that term? | 
H. It has not been defined with ſufficient ac- | 
curacy, nor generally, I confeſs, underſtood... I am 
ſorry to obſerve we are divided in the point. 

M. Conſidering the motley tribe to whom it is 
undiſtinguiſhingly applied, t that is not to be won- 

dered at. But what is your definition'of it ? For as 
i Ekiqw you have been initiated into the myſteries 
of your le, you have, I am perſuaded the Nru- 
1 blue, dogina and it is that I want to learn. 
» PH. The krufon degmi, what the devil's that ? 

it H. Why it is the word, the ſign, the ſectet 
| dodrine 'by which the initiated know, and are 
[| known, to quarrel againſt intruders, who might A 
| be ſpies upon them. 9745 1 8h AF 
Wi! PH. You are miſtaken, Wagſtaffe, we 1955 no 
ſeeret doctrine; we ſpeak openly, and what I now 3 
0 whiſper i in your ear, you may preach on the houſe 
fl top. A PATRIOT ir” be, Ari with ſpirit ans 
1 fteadineſs, oppoſes every government, and every admi- © 
l nn — vr at ts his bot to live. 2 19 
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#. So much I had conjectured, but what rea 


1 b. ſon have you to bear you out in this? 


PH. The beſt in the world : no Aer way” to 
Xx freedom and independency. 
M, Your oppoſition then, is not bega tings 


are injurious,, or bad in themſelves or to ſociety; 


© but becauſe they are ordained, do I take you right? 
PH. You do: this is the ſpirit and very eſſence 


F ? _ of liberty : the principle upon which every diſfen- 


ter differs from the eſtabliſned modes in religion 


or government: he quarrels with things, not be- 
2 4 cauſe they are .vIOngs but becauſe hoy are im- 
bs 


W. This is new : and as far as I yet ſee, by. no 

means orthodox: "FW 1 

1 PH. Orthodox ! What? have I got a parſon i in 
Z diſguiſe ? Who the devil cares whether it is or no. 


4 | WF. No indeed! I would: not take the liberty to 


introduce you to company, that I know would Fen 


3 diſagreeable; but I could not avoid carping at your 


"A 
1 


Jefnition, ſo oppofite to what I had conceived; for 
to my mind, „ 5 word had always conveyed the 
idea of an honeſt peaceable, man, who laying aſide 
all Partial byaſs, had conſtantly the intereſt of the 
4 whole community in view, and for that reaſon 
would never chuſe to diſturb the peace of his coun- 
ty, but when ſome apparent neceſſity forced him 
Weo it, till ome valuable conſtitutional privilege 
was invaded. | 
PH. This is Aill i in character, and 5 do Food | 
the pulpit, where there is no body to contradict ; 

Hou would lull us aſleep ; but you will find us a- 
ake, and reſolved to diſpute every inch of ground 
b with you: analyſe and go to the bottom of things, 
$ ou will find it as I ſay, the moment any thing 1 1s 


43 — oppoſition i is neceſſary, and ought: to com- 
mence. 


* 
= 4 


* 


12 


V. Let me remind you Phlogos, that there may 
be political as well as theological hereſy ; I am too 
ſhort-ſighted to ſee any reaſon for this. 

PH. I wonder it does not ſtrike you: is not all 

wer founded. in ſurpation, maintained by, and 
for the fake of oppreſſion ? And let any government 
alone to the operations of its own mechaniſm, how 
faſt will it run to corruption, and from corruption 

to tyranny : there is no ſafety, but by keeping go- 
vernors conſtantly at bay. 5 
V. You have forgot a link in your chain : muſt 
it not go through the medium of anarchy, before 
| it comes to tyranny : out of anarchy it muſt and 
only can emerge; to which you ſeem to me to be 
precipitantly hurrying : weaving that, which b 
che by, I would have you conſider ; ſhould not the 3 
ill evil be feit, before the remedy is applied ? ; 
PH. Very fine truly? After my brains are knock- 
ed out, I am to ſend for a ſurgeon, NO, no, pre- 
vention is the beſt remedy: tie up hs hand that 
would {trike before it is lifted : 

V. You put me in mind of Seldens woman, who 
gave her child a pitcher to carry, and whipped it 
before hand, for fear of its breaking it: when 
grievances and evils are complained of, ought they 


not to be ſpecified? And ſhould they not be ſuch 
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| as affect the general community ? Where indivi- 
N duals only ſuffer, there is a remedy by law. | 
| PH. In our caſe the operation is too flow ; and 
aas to your demand: pray, ſir, has not that been 
done? Do not you recollect in what glowing co- 
lours they were exhibited in the London Livery's 
firſt petition? 

W. Wagſtaffe, the particularities e ſet forth 
have been all canvaſed; and pray, ſir, have th 
not turned out to be all imaginary and groundleſs: : 
the fictions of diſtempered heads? 
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PH. How, fir? Were the ſufferings of Mr. 
Wilks imaginary ? You forgot yourſelf : has he 
not been deprived of his ſeat in parliament ? 

W. Stay Phlogos, I ſhould give up that meaſure 
as impolitic : what was done at laſt, ſhould have 
been done at firſt; or had the wretch heen treated 
with contempt, as an inſignificant tool, he could 
have done little, if any miſchief ; at the ſame time, 
they had to ſay for themſelves, that a CLop1vus, or 
a CATALINE, Was not fit to be claſſed with Sena- 
tors; WILKES is a licentious, immoral, profane, 
and impious man. The great advocates of liberty, 
a CaTo, or a Cicero, would not have endured 
him among them; can any thing be more ignomi- 
nious, or betray worſe deſigns, than going to a pri- 
ſon, or a brothel, for a repreſentative and an alder- 
man ? 

PH. Why I grant you the thing bore no good 
appearance ; but no man ſhould be deprived of his 
birthright ; and would you have us quit that hold ? 
It we had given up Wilkes, all had been loſt. 

W. A better courſe methinks was before you, 
you might have caſt about for one leſs exception- 
able; any other had probably been accepted! 

PH. Pſha! You know nothing I ſee of factions, 
or how their intereſts are to be carried on ; any di- 
gree of calmneſs and decorum in the caſe, would 
have ruined us ; the miniſtry would have triumph- 
ed, and the mob deſerted us; you have not taken 
it into your heads, I hope, that we mean to part 
with you ſo eaſily ? Never fear, we will bear him 
in yet upon our ſhoulders. 


W. What? in the face of an act of parliament? 
PH. It is but to remove man, certain 
BAUBLES ; you remember the thing, and know. 
what I mean. I tell you man, that even in Dub- 
lin, was J to be treated as Mr. Wilkes was, the 
x Ge | Viceroy 


[ 14 ] 
Viceroy here might have had as hard a card to play, 
as his maſter. 

N. I recolle& a caſe here that had too much 
reſemblance to this; that a certain gentleman 1 
could name ſhould bluſh at; a ſpirited parliament 
ſent him a packing, an indulgent Sovereign reſtor- 
ed him to the forfeited privilege ; and people have 
obſerved, that ſince, he has not very worthily re- 
quited him. I adviſe you, good Phlogos, not to 
copy the precedent, look to yourſelf and bound 
your career; the Viceroy has ſpirit, nor does he 
want good backing. | he. | 
PH. Damn him! I defy him ! And ſo have told 
him to his face ; you ſee how I play him off in the 
Freeman's Journal, and his en Mental the S—-y, 
I ſhould glory man in running the fame courſe, to 


be renowned in ſtory, to have ſucklings liſp out my 


name, to be the hero, the toaſt of eyery patriot 
club, it is a glorious prize; to be confined ſo long 


as Mr. Wilkes was, was not indeed eligible ; yet: 
2 the whole, they have done him I think a 


his debts too all compounded or paid, with never- 


dying glory to be huzzaed through the ſtreets; 
whereas overlooked as you ſaid, —he had dwindled 


into . 


W. The fever is fo high, that nothing I fear but 


bleeding will cool it: 
The Scorpion's oil will cure, it's ſaid, 5 4 
The wounds which its own venom made. 
PH. Are you hardy enough to preſcribe that 
method'of cure ? 


W. pteſcribe nothing; all I ſtudy, is peace; a 
thing, without ſubordination impoſſible ; but let us 
80 back to what we were npon ; you ſaid juſt now 


* —— 4 2 r hlogos, 


dneſs; pampered with turtle and veniſon ; he 
has come out fatter and ſleeker than he went in; 


EE ] 


Phlogos, that all power was founded in uſurpation, 
Se. Now I have heard otherwiſe, that i it was found- 
ed in CONSENT, and delegated for PROTECTION. 
Do not the men of your claſs contend for ORIGI- 
NAL COMPACT *? 

PH. Some half-witted men ſuch as Tacks, Se. 
do; but in the modern ſenſe among the vercadepts, 
original campact, like original ſin, is original non- 
ſenſe; it is the language of men who are for com- 
pounding matters with the tyrants and uſurpers of 
the wr we have ſtruck them out of the cata- 
logue : men may reſt in modes of doctrine at one 
time, that will not do at another: Locke's notions 
were tolerable at the time he wrote; politicks, like 
= other ſciences in a progreſſive ate; 18 advancing 
faſt towards perfection, but has not yet got at the 
goal. Caos muſt come again, before the finiſhing 
= ſtroke can be given, and eyery thing ſet to rights. 
,.. Are you ſerious in this, or only bantering | ? 
I know you are naturally facetious. 

P. Do you ſuſpect me? I tell you I am ſerious, 
and that it is the ſam of every modern. patriot's 

85 political creed, which we believe as firmly, as that 
there is a God. 1 | 
V. Then you have taught me to enlarge my lita- 
Q 45 * fay Phlogos, do you believe Wo is a 

PH. If I ſhould own it, what would you infer? 
You have a long train of deductions ready I war 
Fatty to pour in and perplex me. 


5 Wi Very true, for I aſk but this ſingle principle, 


to 


PH. Hold, I thought ſo, and here you think 
you have caught me; the expreſſion I own was un- 
guarded. | | 


N. Then i in reality, you « do not belieye in God, | 
Is 1t-not- ſo? 


PH, . 
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PH. I really do not know whether I do or no; 
I 1 believe in ſomething that goes by that name, but $ 
what it is, having no idea, I do not trouble myſelf . 
much about it. : 

V. But if I can lead you to ſome N and 
conſiſtent idea, will you not allow me? 

PH. I beg to be excuſed, I am at preſent * 
turbed and eaſy, enjoy my pleaſures and purſue my 
intereſts without remorſe, and do not mean to diſ- 
tract myſelf with mormo's and bugbears, ſet * by 


Prieſts and Stateſmen. 
V. But 


PH. But what? Stop here for you ſhall lead me 
no farther. I have not yet loſt ſight of what my 
friend, the ever memorable and immortal Jux 
WILKES has ſuffered for a little indiſcretion. 14 

N. You grant then that he was indiſcreet. 4 

PH. Ay ſurely ! You remember what I ſaid be- 
fore, men like children are not to be playing foo- ö 
liſhly upon the hole of an aſp. Religion and law 4 
are neither to be violated, but when it can be done 
with ſafety. A wile man, a man who is wiſe for 
Himſelf, will not ſtrike until he is ſure of his blow, 
and can ſtrike with effect. 

W. When Mr. Wilkes overſhot himſelf, ought 
you not then to have given him up? 

PH. Not ſo neither: it was the cauſe of the 
public he was fighting, and we were for that, bound 
to ſupport him; by his means things are matu- 
rated, and the event brought nearer ; you call us 
4 rabble and a mob, without helm or pilot, run- 
ning blindly to we know not what ; but you will 
find, that we have a certain and fixed end in e, 
and ſhall accompliſh it in time. 

JF. Pray, what may that end be? Tell me can- 


didly what do you +2 you OP all the noiſe. and 
c<liyrbance ye have raiſed ? 
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5 pH. It is methinks eaſy to perceive; a your 
= own hearts what do you propoſe ? 

V. The common weal, the good of the ſtats ; 
to preſerve our admired conſtitution in all its parts ; 
to keep the balance equal, that none of the parts 
may preponderate, or intervele upon another; 
that law ſhall always have free courſe, though li- 
berty and property of the ſubject be chews: lafe, 
and induſtry and honeſt arts, haye every ſuitable 
encouragement. 

PH. Had we carried our point and got the aſ- 
cendant, you might perhaps hear many of us cant- 
ing juſt as you do; but when that happens, it is 


ha hard to ſay, what turn the fluctuating humours of 
4h men may take; nor when they ſubſide and ſettle, 
what will emerge and be the reſult ; the very means 
by which this muſt. be effectuated, make it impo- 
, fle to ſay what we would do; facta eſt alas, we 
>. have oedled the Rubicon, and muſt take our chance. 
w = And do you realy mean to puſh things to this 
ne (ieſperate hazard? 
4a | PH. Yes! to put all to hazard rather than fail. 
* W. Than fail of what ? 

p PH. Rather than be ſhackled with 8 and 
* not be as I told you independant and fre. 
| V. But are you not ſenſible that our conſtitytion, 

"4 ſtrain it ever ſo much, will not admit of this? 

L q PH. What it will not admit, it muſt be forced 
10 to admit, we muſt and will be free. 

= W. Free of what ? ; 
i PH. Of the thraldom of miniſterial and gal 2 
ii bower. 
: W. What! both? : 
W. PH. Yes, both, they muſt go together, for whillt | 
u. ſubſiſts, the other we plainly ſee, will go o 
1 and keep ground with it. 


I. But 1 thought as a patriot, that this mixed 
C | 


Oe AU 
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government was in your judgment, the beſt that 
could be, and that you intended no more, than to 
purge and preſerve it from corruption. 

PH. Why it is true, we amuſe the people by 
canting in this way, but it is only a bait to ſeduce 
them, till we have dragged them to a certain length, 
that will put it out of their power to revert, and 
indeed fo far we reckon we have them already. 
V. But to act up to the character of a patriot, 
you ſurely ſhould = ſome regard to the legal 
forms of the conſtitution; I thought this had 
been the eſſence of patriotiſm ; what do you ſay 
to this ? 

PH. Had you read and digeſted the London 
Liverys laſt remonſtrance, you would have ſpared 
this queſtion ; people were not made for laws, but 
laws for the people; nor the forms of the conſti- 
tution for the forms ſake, but for the ſubſtance : 
there is a ſtroke! there is grammar, logic and rhe- 
toric, the true ſublime, all in one ſhort ſentence. 

W. Very brilliant I confeſs and maſterly ! but 
letus fift and examine it : now I have been taught 
that law was the ſubſtance of the conſtitution, as 
without it there could be neither liberty nor pro- 
perty, and of law without forms I have no notion. 

PH. Hold! there would ſeem to be ſome miſ- 
take here, but I have it. Pray what do you make 
of common law, that has no forms ? 

V. What do you call common law? 

PH. Cuſtom. | 
N. And have cuſtom no forms, how are they 
pleaded ? Muſt you not prove them, before they 
are admitted as law ? _ | | 
PH. There is ſomething I grant in what you 
_ May; but granting it to be all true, I do not ſee how 
tit will avail you; for even on that footing I might 
WE argue with you, that the ends of the laſt glorious 
n — revolution, 
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revolution, have never been carried into execution, 


ar 7 or in any degree aſcertained. | 55 
als V. I am glad to fee you are forced to change 
your ground, I ſhall be able preſently J imagine, to 
* beat you from all your poſts: it would appear to 
Ce i me that the ends of the revolution have been all 
h, = aſcertained; we have no way, that I know, of 
ad gueſſing at the intentions of men, or what they 
had in view, but from their acts; and if the great 
t, leaders at the revolution, thought fit to ſtop at a 
al certain point, we are to conclude that they meant 
ad to go no farther, having done all that they intend- 
ay IR ed. All that I can fee now of their intentions was, 
that they meant to eſtabliſh a legal government, to 
on bar out deſpotiſm, to define the bounds of prero- 
ed gative, and ſecure to the people legal privileges, 
ut and having done this, what had they to do more? 
ti- You do not ſuppoſe I hope, that they meant to 
leave an open ſor licentiouſneſs and confuſion al- 
E ways to break in, as often as the diſtempered brains 


of popular demagogues, or the phrenſy of diſap- 
1 pointed ambition, ſhould ſtir up a wanton and diſ- 
ant = lolute people ? ids 


2 PH. Pray, ſir, allow me to explain myſelf, you 
1 are a little too pert and captious in your interroga- 
172 tories; I inſiſt they might, and ought to have done 
ul- 


more than they did. V. G. they left us a govern- A 
ake ment conſiſting of three eſtates, (which by the by © 
was S too many) and did not even provide for the 
independancy of thoſe upon one another : I refer 
you to the author of the Diſſertation upon Parties, 
be has amply and finely illuſtrated this topic; he 
hey could ſpeak and write truth, though like the reſt, 

as a ſtateſman he could act againſt them. 


4785 M. You might perhaps, with more truth have 
1 ſaid, that when a ſtateſman he acted right, and 
8 1 Wrote wrong merely to try, if upon the ſhoulders 
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people he could not get in again, that 
parading tautologiſt, has indeed turned the argument 
in the light you have now placed it, and in a miſt 
of words led to thoſe falſe notions, by which the 
nation has been diſtracted ever ſince: but if you 
will examine, it is all ſophiſtry, or a ten de mots: 
for if the three eſtates were independant of each 
ather, as he inſiſts they ſhould, or any one of the 
ependant of the other two, the ballance 
would be inftantly deftroyed ; and nothing can be 
—_ than that to preſerve the ballance, and 
p the conſtitution in its regular poiſe, they muſt 
be each and always reciprocally dependant : perhaps 
the author meaned the fame that I do; indeed it is 
not to be imagined, that a writer of ſo much ſenſe 
and knowledge, could mean otherwiſe ; but how- 
ever that was, here was certainly an abuſe of lan- 
guage, an injudicious, though defigned, choice and 
application of forms at leaft, and the great bulk of 
his readers, deluded and led into a very palpable and 
dangerous miſtake. Do not you fee it? 
- PH. There is more in this I confeſs than 1 
had thought of. I muſt admit, that they were deſfign- 
_edto be a check upon one another, conſequently as 
often as one has it in its power to ſtop or arreſt the 
ether, fo. far the one arrefted is dependant, and if 
either was ſo independant, as to be rid of this ref- 
traint, that one would be ſupreme : it is I fee, up- 
on their zeciprocal dependancy, that the ſtability 
of the conſtitution reſts: but ſtill we are, where 
we were; for ſo it is that by our forms the ſubſtance 
is deftxoyed ; for hence it falls out, that the King 
(a word 1 hardly endure). having it in his power to 
check the parliament, and the parliament in their 
peer to control the people, they may conſpire to 
bhumou one another, and between them, the inde- 
_ . pendancy and freedom of the people ſhall be, and 
indeed is deſtroyed, W. Do 


of a deluded 


223: | 
. Do not ſuppoſe impoſſibilities, nor put caſes- 


that can never occur; you ſee plainly from what 
has been faid, that independancy is a notion that 
can never have place in our conſtitution ; it ſuits 
no ſtate, nor condition of men in it, and you will 
not ſurely any longer contend for it to individuals, 
when even in their repreſentative capacity, they 


cannot have it: blot it out of your thoughts, 
I adviſe you. 159 
PH. Zounds man! we cannot part with it, we 
muſt and will ſtruggle for it. "26301 
W. Populus ſi vult decipi decipeatur, But re- 
member Phlogos, that I now tell you, that ye are 
making a rod to, whip yourſelves, the ſmart of 
which will awaken you, and when it does, ye will 
hardly be to be pitied: but leaving this to your 
own thoughts, let me aſk, what has put you io 
much out of humour with that monoſyllable KN G? 
PH. Becauſe · it conveys to mind the idea of a 
tyrant. | A : 
W. What, a King of England! they are ſurely 
alien and inconſiſtent, a King of England neither 
makes, nor gives law, and is more fettered than 
ou. a | 
. PH. No matter for that; things will not be ag 
they ſhould be, until we are rid both of the name. 
and the thing: if I recolle& (though it is a book 
L have rarely looked into) I have read in the Bible, 
that there was a time, when there was no king in 
Iſrael, and that the people were never fo happy as in 
that interregnum, for I think it is celebrated with 
this elogium, That then every man did that which, 
| feemed right in his own eyes. That is the ftate we. 
would be at: happy times, tranfcending even thoſe _ 
\ | uncommon ones defcribed by Tacitus, br 
thought as they liſted, and ſpoke what they thought. * _ 
„%%% TS 
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V. And would you realy chuſe to live in ſuch 
times? 

PH. Ay ſurely! if we cannot be free without 
4 $2 4 
W. And what would you do with your King ? 
How would you diſpoſe of him? 

PH. We have come to no ſettled ſcheme about 
that yet. In general we with he would fave us the 
trouble: go back to Herenhauſer, abdicate as JAMES 
did. 

W. In caſe he did, what would you do then? 
Would you chuſe another? 

PH. No, thank you; we have ſeen the folly of 
that experiment already ; oranges and roſes they are 
. But where would be the advantage of your 
ſcheme then? You muſt have ſomebody to preſide, 5 
to ſee the laws put in execution: and what in effect 
is a King here, but the executioner of the law. 

PH. Be it fo, for indeed it is fo : but then 1 
would not haye it in the power of this executioner 
of the law (as you, call him) to act by proxy, to 
appoint his own deputies, which by multiplying 
to ſuch infinity, have given him a power over the 
other two eſtates, that makes them no more than 
the ſervants of his imperious will. | 

W. You ſeem, Phlogos, to have forgot your cha- 

racter of a patriot : would you have your country 
rich, flouriſhing and reſpectable, or poor, indigent 
and contemptible ? 

PH. What would you be at now? The firſt to 
de lure... 

W. You would preſerve then, if ye could, theſe 
| ſources of opulence, its colonies and trade. 

PH. Doubtleſs! what then? 
W. Why then: I aſk you, is it poſſible, that A 
Prince with a large territory, and a great number 


of 


a. 
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of ſubjects, muſt not have more ſervants, or depu- 
ties, than one in a ſtate poorer and more confined ? 
Conſider the ſeveral parts muſt be all guarded, and 
there will be a greater variety of work to be done 
them all. | 
PH. I ſee where your queſtion tends, and where 
you would lead me: you have gone off from the 
point, or perhaps not underſtood me ; the thing I 
would be at, is this, I would not have theſe depu- 
ties of his naming, they ſhould be the ſervants of 
the people, not of the King. | 

W. That is, you would have him to be a Pa- 
geant of ſtate: ſomething to ſtare at on a holiday 
or ſo, and no more: is that it? 

PH. Even ſo: all power is from the people, 
and in them it ſhould reſt, have they been the 
fools to divide, or to ſhare it; they would not di- 
veſt themſelves of the right to reſume it. 

W. Who do you call the people? Individuals, 
or their repreſentatives ? | 

PH. I will own, Wagſtaffe, that if repreſenta- 
tives could be tied up to act at all times conform 
ably to the nature of their truſt, it would be in 
general more eligible, that the people ſhould be 
conſidered only in their repreſentative capacity: but 
when they forget, or go beyond that when they 
{ſet up for themſelves, and refuſe to act up to the 
inſtructions of their conſtituents, they ceaſe to be 
repreſentatives; the people then diſown them as 
they do now : the emphatic and ſpirited manner in 
which this matter has been blazoned by that great 
body of people the London' Livery, may fave me 
the trouble of enlarging upon a theme, that other- 
wiſe I ſhould dwell on with delight. | | 

W. It is amazing that nonſenſe ſhould. have 
power over a mind inſtructed as yours: but tell me 
good Phlogos, how long this practice of inſtructing 


| - 


Mc ly fall out. | 
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has obtained; to me it appears to he only a modern 
mode and not ſufficiently authenticated ? 

PH. What the devil do you mean! not ſuffi- 
ciently authenticated: why man it ariſes out of the 
nature of the thing, and carries its authority in the 
face of it, though it were but of yeſterday. 

W. Hear me patiently, I beg of you, I mean 
no affront : but do not you ſee, what infinite abuſe 


it is liable to? And when it is abuſed, in your opi- 


nion, what is the repreſentative to do ? 

PH. To do! the beſt he can, but never to vio- 
late the privilege. 

W. Would you give the repreſentative no opti- 
on? Is he a mere ſtalking horſe for the people, to 
to ſhoot under or over as they like? As a patriot, 
if you would allow me to aſſume the title, I ſhould 
think, that a repreſentative was bound at all times 
to conſult the general intereſt, the good of the in- 
tire community : for this reaſon particularly, that 
different counties and boroughs, may have differ- 
ent intereſts, by which the inſtructions to their re- 
preſentatives may often claſh and interfere : V. G. 
the repreſentatives for London, might be inſtructed 
to move for a law that would hurt the trade of Li- 


verpool or Briſtol; or that of Norwich, that would 


be injurious to Mancheſter; and the ſame might 
be the caſe in reſpe& to counties : where their in- 
tereſts interfere, ſo will the inſtructions; and in 
that caſe, I aſk you what is the duty of the repre- 
ſentative ? Is he abſolutely tied up, without any li- 
berty of diſcretion, to act by his own judgment? 
PH. In the cleareſt caſes, there will be always 
ſomething I ſec to perplex human reaſon; it is but 
a dim lamp; but however, the repreſentative may 
be hampered, the conſtituant's right will ſtill be 
indiſputed: caſes like theſe you mention, will rare- 
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V. You are miſtaken, Phlogos, they have of- 
ten fallen out: a particular inſtance may make 
it plainer: in the reign of Charles II. a law was 
made at the requiſition of certain counties in Eng- 
land, to prohibit the importation of Iriſh cattle. 
You know how injurious that law turned out in 
its conſequences to England; and how advantage- 


ous to Ireland, though we bellowed here againſt it 


till we were all hoarſe : now had the repreſenta- 
tives of the counties in England, who clamoured 
for this law, judging with more foreſight and diſ- 
cretion of the conſequences, than their conſtitu- 
ents poſſibly could, joined the minority who were 
againſt it, and have prevented its paſſing, what 
would be your fentence'in the caſe, would you not 
have commended them for their wiſe and impartial 
proceedings? And does not this clear up the point, 
and make it plain to you, that conſtituents can 
have no ſuch right over their repreſentatives, as is 
implied in this modern practice: but that in all 
caſes they bear with them this general authority, 
to do always what is right, when the whole of the 
caſe is fairly conſidered and comes before them? 
PAH. Damn me; there is ſomething in this; 
but we muſt not quit our hold; if we do, our pa- 
triot clubs, of which we have one at leaſt in every 
county, inſtituted for the very purpoſe of inſtrut- 
ing, would all break up, and be uſeleſs. With- 
out this, patriotiſm would expire, and patriots fink 
into the Evel of ordinary men: be the thing as it 
will, you will admit, however, Wagſtaffe, that I 
have acted up ſincerely to my profeſſions! 
W. I ſhall never be wanting in perſonal reſpect, 
or good manners to any one, eſpecially to fo oblig- 
ing a gueſt as you Phlogos now are, and therefore 
forbear animadverting upon any thing paſt. But 
tell me, are you not apprehenſive, that by main- 
ey 2 
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taining this doctrine, a man of candour and ſenſe 


ſuch as you are, might d del inte wan uneaſy and 
diſagreeable eircumſtances? 

PH. You are at liberty to explain yourſelf, but 
I do not ſee how. 

W. Put the caſe now, that you were the repre- 
ſentative of this city, and that your conſtituants 
would call upon you to move for a bill to repeal 
— oy 2 chere i 2 = ar get at which 

Peo is city, Would per 
ly catch, and you will eaſily conſent, that a few 
days would be Tafhciens to hos it through every 
rect and lane of the town; the Liberty Boys 
would run together probably in an. inſtant, and 


carry on their ſhoulders to the lobby of the houſe | 


their patron. who was to move it; here upon your 
principles would be the voice of the people: and 
you are bound to go by their inſtructions. How 
would you get out. of this dilemma? Do not you 
pererive the diſtreſs you would be in? 

-PH. Not at all! _ thing is as clear as the me- 
| ridian ſun, I would certainly comply, it would be 
my duty to do ſ es 

V. I did not expect this: 1 imagined you would 
haye: ſtopped here: have you conſidered how it 
would be bee on the —— ſide; and the con- 
Tequent injury that might accrue to this dependant 
ſtate As à patriot, muſt you not be —— to the 

intereſt of your country? Would you blindly run 
into 2 meaſure that would inevitably hurt it? 

PH. I tell you, Wagſtaffe, you You taken this 
_ by. the wrong end. Ireland, it is true, is 
dant ſtate, but the galling fetters muſt be 


— 2 off, they have entered into our ſoul; our 
right to be conſidered as an independant ſtate, is as 
aa as 9 21 de. ng, mult be aſſerted. Have 
tft vou 


— © 
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. N05 No indeed! Ft isX ſubject 1 in which Fans 
ed no b Lela an. after reading Mr. M. xs 
caſe of Ireland many years ago, I formed 
mon, and as we fay, made up my mind. TY, Ya 

PH. He and the authsr I refered rr £9 ini the 
main: did not he convince you? 

I. No, indeed, that very ſenfible writer, 1 my 
apprehenſion, had miſtaken the true fire of the 
caſe. 

PH. This is new, and will deter 1 Imagine 90 
down; if you have any reaſon for it, I ſhalt be glad 
to hear it. 

N,. To fo able and expert a cafaiſt as you, 1 | 
mult ſay . for which I have not à reaſon, and 
in the caſe before us, my reaſon is this: Ire land 


can be conſidered but in two poffible ſenſes, 'eithee - | 


as a conquered province, or as a colony: in reſped 16 
the real Iriſh, its early inhabitants, it is certainly 
a conquered province: in reſpect to the Englith, 
who have been ſent hither from time te time, t 
prefide, manage and direct, it is as plainly a colo- - 
ny; conſider it then in which ſenſe you will, it can 
have no claim of independancy: that claim if it 
could be afferted with any proſpe&, or probabi 
of fucceſs, can belong only to that claſs of its peo- 
ple, the native Triſh, who ſtill make up the major 
part, and by the law of nations, have ſome right- 
to throw off the yoke if it were in their power, 
for the right of conqueſt; certainly holds no longer 
than it can be maintained: mad and fooliſh would 
they be ever to think of it, becauſe they neither 
could ſubfiſt by themſelves, nor under any other 
patronage be 10 eaſy and happy; nor indeed is the 
thing poſfible; and yet to make ſure of their alle- 
95 it might be prudent I would lay, to * 
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the ground they are upon, and give them gentler 
uſage and better terms. Be this hereafter as it may, 
in reſpect to the Engliſh who now occupy ſo great 
a part, their claim to independancy is none at all, 
they brought with them the ſhackles they wear, and 
it would be as idle as undutiful, to endeavour to 
throw them off; parents indeed ought to be indul- 
gent and tender, and children ſhould be obedient ; 
what ſay you Phlogos to this? | 

PH. Say! by g—d I ſay, that it is all damned 

Jeſuitical Ephifiry, and. I ſuſpect you were bred at 
St. Omer's, or are the ſpawn of ſome of the old 

bog-trotters. 2 9" 

V. Keep your temper good Phlogos, you are 
miſtaken, I am of Engliſh deſcent ; and hold by 
the ſame tenure, with all thoſe who have come 
here fince the conqueſt ; and though I may think 
our mother country bear a little too hard upon us 
now and then, I never can think it adviſeable to 
break or to quarrel with them; I am not for ſtand- 
ing upon punctilios, when there is nothing to be 
got, nor any good to be propoſed from it. 

7 PH. What then, you approve of the late mea- 

ures. 

. I think it was very idle to throw out that 
bone of contention, when in truth there was no- 
thing that looked like a temptation : but I expected 
Phlogos, ſome reply to what I had advanced. 
PH. Since you inſiſt on it, I will do it in that 
ſhort ſentence vox POPULI, vox DEI. | 

VV. Can you recollect no inſtances? If I am not 
miſtaken, there are numerous ones in the Hiſtory 
of all Nations, to. diſprove that maxim. 
PH. Why in faith, I believe there are, but 
when we are gravelled and pinched, what have we 
elſe to recur to; I ſee nothing beſides that we have 
for Mis 05 | | | | 
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V. Yes, there is a better author: to act like 
honeſt and wiſe men, when the cauſe is indefen- 
fible to give it up, retract your error, and be re- 


ceived into grace. This is what religion, good mo- 


rals, and ſound policy would adviſe. 
PH. What different characters have you aſſum- 
ed? Juſt now you were a Jeſuit, now you are turn- 
ed a canting parſon. I ſuppoſe you are a penſioner, 
or have been promiſed ſome preferment?\_ 
W. Believe me Phlogos, no ſuch thing; I have 
never in my life received a gratuity of any kind 


from a court; I am a volunteer in the ſervice, and 


only amuſing myſelf in the. view of doing . ſome 


good to my country, by correcting the miſtaken 


notions of ſome wrong beads. 8 55 

PH. And you would realy have us patriots give 
up; I tell you, it is too late to think-of it; we 
have gone too far to retreat : the people would ne- 
ver truſt us again. | d 

W. The people, I believe, would be very 
eaſy, if you, and ſuch as you, would let them 
alone: I mean even thoſe who attend your ſum- 
mons, and go along with you; on fair reckoning 
you muſt be ſenſible, that you have few or none to 
reckon upon, but ſome mad incendiaries in the ci- 
ty of London. Were the nation to be polled, you 
would find the majority againſt you, as great as in 
the two houſes of parliament ; and how illiberally 


have you been forced to deal in falſehood ? In that 


infamous remonſtrance lately, with unparalled ef- 
frontery delivered to his Majeſty, they pretended 


to put it in the name of the board of aldermen : 


how many of them pray ſubſcribed it?; 

PH. Enough to make a quorum ; the reſt like 
the brotherhood here, are a pack of crazy addled 
headed hum drums, without foul or ſpirit. 

W. But was this honeſt or fair? 


PH. N FRY ; 


PH. Never tell me of what is Honeſt; it was 
1 ** and neceffity you know has no law. _ 
well, go on 1 with your ſhew, and ſee 
what will. comme * it? 
PAH. We are very near a criſis, a little time will 
few which is to ſtrike, the King or the People: I 
hope — yor world not adviſe him to ſtand 
out. 

I. 1 am not . advifing him, nor is it 
in my departm ut if you would kriow thy ſen- 
eiment in ate cafe, 1 ee honeſtly, that I do 
Not ſec that he has the th thing elſe for it, but to ſtand 
reſolutely ot he is on, without budging 
Ar teh} ave you 2 — the probable conſe- 

quences of his complying with this fancy remon- 
ftranee: L imagine if he do, he is nadone. 

PH. \ What then, you think he is ſafe where 
de is! 

W. Ay ſurely! his wiſdom in my apprehenſion 
i always to go with his parliament : fr ſt he does 
fo, he acts conſtitutionally, and would be fatally, 
1 fear, imprudent to break with them: we have 

in our hiſtory to warn princes againſt ſuck 
impolic conduct; a new 8 whillt the fer 
mentation ye Have raiſe boiling, might come 
togethet 1 bad humour, and tk it 110 theic 
heads to do odd things. I need not ſpeak plainer, 
you know Phlogos w at I mean. 

PH. I do, and that is what we would be at 
we ſhould! then have the ball at our foot; and l 
warrant you, we would manage Him. 

But he will have the ſenſe, I fancy, to keep 
© himſelf out of yout power, and, to prevent ſuc 
ſeditions meaſures in times to come, make your 
infolent leaders feel the weight of his legal autho- 
—— 


PH. 1 tell 
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PH. 1 tell you Wagſtaffe, he dare not, our re- 
quiſition is reaſonable, and if he do not conſent, 
we will force him; what by the flern virtue of aur 

anceſtors was gained, by their deſcendants SHALL be 
defended. There is the true ſpirit of patriotiſm, 
as ſoft as the ſound of the enlivening words vibrates 
on my. ears it warms my hearts. dan gay thing be 
more animating ? 

W. Huſh! vain tool of à partys you are mak- 
ing fetters for yourſelves ; if ever you are enſlaved, 
it will be by your own madneſs; the King means 
you no hurt, nor can do you. any, without bring» 
ing it upon yourſelves. But a word more, about 
this ſame remonſtrance: fay the city of Landon 
were unanimous, whence do they derive; their 

right of remonſtrating ? I thought remonſtrati 
had been ſolely a parliamentary privilege, at 
I do not remember, that private — — 
aſſumed this privilege in nner to fre. 

PH. There it is again, tl that forms eat ups and 
deſtroy 1 e ſubſtance : forms. are but faſhions; and 
modes of governing, are as alterable as modes of 
dreſs : our predeceſſors could have no right to tie 
us up to ways of their contriving, and we have as 
— a title to make precedents for posen, 08 
our fathers had. 

G3 wy But if that which cements and keeps. toge- 
ther the ſeveral, parts of a building is taken away, 
the unconnected — Will quickly diſſolye and 
tumble ; now were this goodly fahrick, the con- 
ſtitution of this country to be diſſolved, what could 
Jon contrive in place of it, ſo elegant, 10 dnrable 
ſo eligible? | 

"PH. I told you before, that we had Greed no 
yo 4n caſe of ſuch event: but let it came when 
it will ompavidum ferient ruinæ. The hulk of us 
SRP. little to looſe, and out of the {cattesed.ruins 


may 


— 


£4 

may pick up more than we had, If hearing it 
now cracking about your ears, you ſtand trembling; 
why the devil do not you prevent it, and adviſe 
the King to change his meaſures? eee 
W. How! adviſe him to do your work for you; 
to be the inſtrument of his own and the common- 
wealth's undoing ; to act too, not only foolithly, 
but wickedly : you forget, or have not conſidered, 
that conſtitutionally he cannot comply : his coro- 
nation oath, which your friends have ſo indecently 
_ reminded him of, obliges him to preſerve the con- 
ſtitution in the legal form it was handed over to 
him: were his people unanimous in the requiſition, 
it is'not clear that he ought : his right even then, 
to ſtand out, would be unqueſtionable ; were a re- 
queſt of the kind to come in the ordinary parlia- 
mentary way, he would ſtill have a negative, and 
Saviſera, would put an end to it: ſuppoſe his par- 
lament ſhould demand his aſſent to an act, to make 
themſelves” perpetual, not to be diffolved without 
their own conſent ; you know there is a precedent 
for it : which would you think him obliged to com- 
—_ his' parliament, or the Livery of London, 
who clamour for its difſolution ? You remember 
what the conſequence on a time was of the firſt ; 
and hath he not evidently reaſon from the preſent 
ſeditious and tubulent humours that are afloat, to 
imagine, that the conſequence of complying with 
this ſaucy requiſition, would end in the other, 
might put him in the power of one which might 
adopt the meaſure, and force him to it: tell me, 
Phlogos, did that parliament ceaſe to be repreſen- 
tatives by that illegal unconſtitutional proceeding? 
PH. Hum! By G—d Wagſtaffe, you grow 
damn'd* queer, and from the figure you ordinarily 
make in the MERCURY, I did not ſuſpect you for 
a2 queſtion ſo pat; but for all that, I think un 
3 | 4 
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be anſwered : we have a way by which we-recons 
cile contradictions be they ever fo palpable 2 voc 
POPULI, I quoted it already, 1s vox Dx, in that 
they had the people with them: this ſolves, me 
thinks, the difficulty; indeed it is explained in the 
remonſtrance, by an inſtance leſs nvadious which 
they happily choſe. 

W. If you have never another card to Wb is 
game is up, it is a vile and wicked maxim, hardly 
in any inſtance wherein it has been pleaded ad- 
miſſibles in the famous precedent referred to, when 
they came to the experiment, it was found that 
the voice of the people, though one party roared 
ſo much louder than the other, was not with them: 
they divided, and the majority all the wiſe, reſ- 
pectible and virtuous, took to the other ſide; of 
the multitude that harked in with the popular cry, 
the greater part were, as now, the idle. and profſi- 
gate, the ſcum of the nation, with ſome few, who 
deſerved to be better ſpoken of, who afterwards 
acknowledged their deluſion, and repented of their 
folly ; and the iſſue proved, that the general ſenſe of 
the nation had been falſely collected; clamour and 
noiſe miſtaken for ſenſe and reaſon ; the ſame will 
be found to be the caſe at this day, though ye have 
as many trumpeters of ſedition, whoſe general lot 
ſhould be Bedlam. There is another 8 where- 
to I would ſend the leaders. 

PH. I am aſtoniſhed to hear you talk abe | 
rate; why it is the peoples cauſe, that they, and 
that I am now pleading: they are with us to a 
man; there was but one difſentient voice at the 
Huſtings; does not that ſtrike yvuou?ꝰ 

W. By no means; the wiſe and Bond Afented 
by choice, they reſolved, like good citizens; to have 
no ſhare in what thoſe madmen were about, though 
I revere the man for his virtue, 1 reckon it 2 - 
E that 
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that even he was there; he had no buſineſs in ſuch 
bad company, where he was ſure noiſe and non- 
ſenſe, would carry it againſt ſenſe and truth: had 
he not been there, the advantage to your cauſe by 
the unanimity, had been none; the Livery of Lon- 
don, with their trappings ſo big in your eyes, are 
not the people of England : the great bulk of them 
are quietly 'at their own buſineſs, minding their 
farms and their trades ; would it not be better think 
you, to let them remain ſo ? | 
- PH. No! If they have not caught the infection, 
it muſt be carried to them, give the thing time, 
and I warrant you it will ſpread : the people of 
England are very combuſtible ſtuff, eafily ſet in a 
blaze. f 
V. Too much fol own, nor with ſo many in- 
cendiaries among them do I wonder at it: this was 
the reaſon, why Hen. V. the monarch, you un- 
Juckily-mentioned for a patron of liberty, found it 
neceſſary to follow his grand father's advice, to 
keep them always employed in war abroad; that 
they might have ſomething elſe to do, than to 
ſquabble with one another: how far the ſame mean 
may be feaſible, or adviſable now, I am not a judge; 
but are not you apprehenſive that theſe incendiaries 
may ſuffer for this, under a legal proſecution ? 
PH. Fools indeed have been heard, filly enough 
to talk of this; but I do not imagine it will he 
attempted; the miniſtry dare not, they are timid : 
we ſee it, and that gives us courage to go on. 
V. But ſuppoſe it ſhould be attempted : ſay the 
- parliament ſhould take them in hand, who would 
dare to reſiſt them? — 
PH. Pho, Pho! They will find us reſolved in 
- the point: whoever begins, they are the aggreſſors, 
and muſt anſwer for the conſequences. 
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M. Is rebillion nothing in your account? Is there 
no ſuch thing as treaſon againſt the ſtate? ; 

PH. That matter wants and muſt be better ex - 
plained : I wiſh that damn d act of Edward III. was 
out of our way: it was not fitted for theſe times, 
and comes too often a-croſs us, we mult ſee to get 
rid of it. It ought to have taken in the King, as 
well as the ſebject. 

W. 1 thought it was a maxim, that the King | 
can*do no wrong. 

PH. It is a pretty ſubject for a court hireling to 
deſcant and flouriſh upon, but you know- ways 
have been found to get over it, and Kings made 
amenable to law, as well as ſubjects. Nature has 
made no ſuch difference between man and man; 
and how often muſt J repeat it, that nature is tho 
only unerring guide. ; 

V. And how often Phlogos muſt you i re- 
minded, that what you call nature, never can in 
the ſocial ſtate be a rule to any man: theſe airy 
flights, in your carouſals among yourſelves, may 
paſs; on ſuch occaſions any thing will go down, 
abſurdities, be they ever ſo great, never ſhock or 
diſguſt ; ſome fool in the company, will always be 
found to give his voice and applaud : but confider 
that you and I are now in ſerious mood: I look for 
conviction if I am wrong, at leaſt ſuch information, 
as I may reaſon upon hereafter by myſelf: tell me 
them candidly and freely, in the cool receſſes: of 
ſtudy and reflection, would you adviſe or conſent 
to meaſures, that might end in the ruin of this 
goodly pile, the reſult of ſo much wiſdom, toil 
and expence ? Your party has gone great lengths, 
would you not adviſe them to ſtop before 1 it came 
to this ? 


PH. Under the roſe, Wagſtaffe, in thoſe inter- 
vals, I own 1 have qualms : but I know not how ĩt 
; E 2 | 
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is, as ſcon as I go abroad, two or three huzza's of 
the mob, reſtores the tone, and ſets all to rights 
again; and I tell you honeſtly, whatever I may 
do; that the principal agitators, who correſpond 
with me ſometimes, mean to go to the foundation, 
and not to leave one ſtone ſtanding upon another. 

N. But what is it that they go upon? There 
can be no paralle] drawn between the unhappy 
times you mentioned, and the preſent : and upon 
the whole what harm hath the King done ? 

PH. Harm! Is he not a King? And is not that 
enough'? | 2 

- WY. I thought it had been only with his miniſ- 
ters that you were angry. 

PH. I have learned enough from this confer- 
ence, to ſee you are not ſo great a fool, as we took 
you to be; when we abuſe his miniſters, it is not 
always prudent or ſafe to name him; but I dare fay 
vou underſtand us: we have deſired him over and 
over to change his miniſters, to humour us, he jhas 
done it as often, what have we got by that; or 
What good hath it done us ? Do not we know that 
it is his will they execute, and that all miniſters 
will be alike, as long as they have a King to direct 
them: the deſign, you may believe me, is to be 
rid of him, we are too many and too wiſe to be 
ſubject to the will of one man. No one mon ts 
enough 70. govern us all. | 
V. God preſerve me Phlogos, what is it I hear; 
why this is old HARRY MARTIN juſt in the ſtyle 
of 41, you. will ſend me to my prayers, 
PH. If you are diſpoſed to be devout, you had 
better retire! and begin, for fear of being interrup- 
ted before you have done: for whatever Wagſtaffe 
you may think of the parallel, there is our prece- 
* dent; the only one in our annals that deſerves. to be 
4 recorded: read the inimitable Mrs. M<E—]---y, 
nne 8 ſhe 
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(he is the only one of our hiſtorians, whoſe accounts 
may be ſafely confided in, who has ſet the hiſtory 
of thoſe times in a juſt light: your Clarendons, 
Cartes, Humes, and Smollets, how do they twinkle 
befide her ? 1 | 
W. The merits of that performance, whenever 
you chuſe, ſhall be the ſubject of another diſquiſi- 
tion : you will allow, I fancy, that ſhe has dipped 


her pen too deep in gall, the redundant acrimony 


ſhocked and diſguſted me ſo much, that I was of- 
ten forced to throw it aſide, and ſometimes in dan- 
ger of throwing it into the fire. . 46 
PH. I adviſe you Wagſtaffe ! to throw off the 
trammels of education; put on the eaſy and gen- 
teel mode of the times: you ſee how awkard and 
ſtiff they ſit upon you: nor do you ſeem to appre- 
hend, what danger they may expoſe you to: I 


have born with you patiently, but were you to ut- 
ter ſuch things as you have ſaid to me, at one of 


our clubs, you would probably be faluted with a 
glaſs or a bottle at your head : and go home too 
diſcompoſed for a fit of devotion. 1 

V. Except in a tete a tete like this, I ſhall en- 
deavour to keep out of your way. Riot and noiſe 
I never could bear; but you are miſtaken, if you 
think that it is any dread of the event, or any 
thing that may be in your power to accompliſh, 


that will ſend me to my prayers; it is for you T will 


pray, that you may recover your ſenſes, and find 
mercy : for as the thing goes on, the proſpect 
brightens: your numbers are dwindling,. your 
leaders ſenſible, that ye had gone too far, deſerting 
you daily. | 5 | 
PH. It is true. By ſome late accounts, ſome 
mean-ſpirited raſcals it is ſaid, have gone off; but 
never fear, that ever we ſhall want leaders ; have 


we not the excellent, the incomparable TAT 
- f - WwW - | 
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we can never want ſupport whilſt we have him, 
you know he is the favourite of the people. 

W. Do you rely upon him, that he will go all 
the lengths you deſign to go: I thought he had too 
1 much ballaſt, to be driven out of courſe by the 
breath of a mob, though he ſpreads too often [ 
1 confeſs his ſails to catch it. 1 

PH. To ſay the truth Wagſtaffe, in my own 
thoughts, he is not much to be relied on: he is, 
as he has been called, a medley of contradictions; but 
the people have been ſo much uſed to huzza him, 
that we are forced to careſs him when he comes 
among us: he is damn'd heady it is true, and hard 
to manage, every thing muſt be in his way, if any 
one offers to cantradict him, he inſtantly flies off. 

W. In the fluctuating ſtate of things, ſuch va- 
riety in the characters of men can give no ſurpriſe ; 
it is not long however, ſince the bulk of you 
thought that he had been fit only for Bedlam. The 
figure he cuts in my eye at preſent, is not'an ami- 
able one. | | 

PH. I am liſtleſs what you ſay or think of him, 
my quarrel to him, is that I know he is attached to 
monarchy, and if he ſaw the pile in danger of fall- 
ing, would clap himſelf up as a buttreſs to ſuſtain 
it : for this reaſon, I am informed, the ſtaunch and 
truſty patriots, are ſhy in their diſcourſe with him, 
and do not lead him into the whole of their de- 
ſigns: we are not without hopes however, that in 
ſome of his ſallies, he will looſe fight of his prin- 
ciples, and do ſomething that will fix him, and 
make it impoſſible for him to break with us: and 
now Wagſtaffe, how far I may have wrought upon 
you I do not know, or whether you will be per- 
ſaaded to come over to us, but if you do not, re- 


member, I now tell you at parting, that you will 
be one of the firſt ſacrifices. | 
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V. What 


W. What has put you in a hurry Phlogos ? It 
is not late. 22 7 


PH. Why I am not ſure but the Committe of 
the Free Preſs, may be even now waiting for me, 


it is about the time they generally call; that paper E 


muſt be kept up, and you know I am the ſoul of 
it, they never venture to publiſh any thing without 


my approbation, indeed I believe, but for me it 


had dropt ere now. £1 5 
W. It is for that very reaſon that I would detain 


you, to ſpeak a word or two to their caſe. 
PH. Be quick then. 


. Why do not you correct their ſcurrility ? 
Perſuade them to uſe a little more decorum, and 


not indiſcriminately and freely abuſe every charac- 
ter that comes in their way. | 
PH. Who do they abuſe that has not deſerved it? 
W. Why the Ld It, his O—-t—y, 
and every body that has any conexion with them; 
you do not ſurely think this is right? W 
PH. Why not, if they have deſerved it. - 
I. Had they deſerved it, I might fay as you do, 
but allegations without evidence, we are not to 
take your word for : the L. L. appears to me a jolly 
good natured man, quite inoffenſive, andbin matters 
where others have been reprehenſible, to deſerve 
commendation: if the intereſt of the kingdom has 
not been promoted, he has the credit, at leaſt, of 


having recommended it. I hear of no ſtrangers 


about him, nor of a ſingle preferment in church or 
army given to any but Iriſhmen: you will allow 


there is ſomething in this, what is it that people 


are angry at ? 


PH. You are very incurious Wagſtaffe, or very 
dull: do you never read our Journal? Look at 
that of April zd and 7th, and ſee what a figure he 
cuts there. 
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VV. By accident thoſe papers came in my way, 
and from the twinkling of that little saTiLLEs, 
was induced to give him a ſecond reading : it is all 
fillabub and froth ; the diſtortious ſo unnatural, as 
to be imputed, as the writer owns, to the ſagacity 
of malice only. The firſt article of the charge is, that 
he promiſed the JuDGE's BILL, and failed in the 
performance: be it ſo, how does it appear that was 
his fault? He is not the firſt governor, who have 
made promiſes that they could not perform: I could 
refer you to inſtances in your own memory as well 
as mine, where this happened, and the intention 

was accepted without any forfeiture of good wall 
on either fide : if he recommended it, whatever 

the ſacceſs was, in my account he is acquitted. 

PH. You do not ſeem man, to apprehend where 
the true pinch of the queſtion lies, a chięf governor, 
it never to promote or to ſuffer any thing that is impro- 
%% . You give it up then that the miſcarriage of 
the Judges Bill, was not imputable to him ? 5 
could it? If his advice was over- ruled where his 
power did not reach: but to go in your own way; I 
grant no chief governor is to promote any thing that 
is improper : but ſuffer it he may, becauſe he often 
muſt whether he will or no. L. Lieutenants have 
ſometimes very limited powers, and muſt do often 
not what their ow diſctetion would adviſe, but as 
they are ordered and inſtructed. 

PH. But a man of honour and virtue who acts 
upon principle, will never ſubmit to this. If he is 
_ controled he can refign. — 5 | 

W. Very fine! Reſignations are indeed much in 
mode, — I ſuſpe&, as often repented of. He 
can, it is true, and ſo may hand over the work 
to another who may do the ſame, and that one to 
a third, and ſo on. Where would be the 1 

1 | | 0 
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of that ? Or what good have you known to follow 
from it? It is very eaſy in ſuch caſes to preſcribe 


and ſay what men ſhould, or ſhould not do; but 


I take it, no man can preciſely ſay, in any given 
caſe, what another ſhould do, except he were ex- 
actly in the ſame circumſtances; ſuch judgments, 
though ſo frequent, are rarely the reſult of an 

thing but ill humour, the general cauſe of all 
the petulance, ſatire, and ſlander at preſent ſo com- 
mon and ſo offenſive: now tell me good Phlogos, 
how is this little ſpruce and pert letter writer, 


juſtifiable in ſaying, that the chigf governor is in all 


caſes reſponſible to us. 

PH. Do you pretend to ſay he is not? If we 
are aggrived, who beſides have we to call upon, 
who to complain to, or of, but him? 

. Jo him you may, but of him not juſtly, 
until you are ſure he is in fault : but even this does 
not come up to the caſe; his commiſſion is not 
_ us, nor was he dog for this department by 

: how comes he then 7o be reſponſible to us? He 
is no more than the medium through which our 
requeſts are conveyed, and except-it can be proved, 
that after promiſing to recommend, he had failed 
to do it, or had ſhuffled and prevaricated in the 
matter, I do not ſee how he is at all reſponſible to 


us for the ſucceſs of them: is the iflue to our ſatis- 


faction, we are to thank him for his recommenda- 
tion; if not, he did the beſt he could, and we are 
not to blame him; give him fair play: I will go no 


farther in his den than truth and reaſon will 


bear me out: what ſay you to this? 


PH. I fay Syndercombe is a lively briſk young 


man, and Broghill a dull and e dunce: he 


has given new life to our paper; you have gone but 
a little way in him yet, take care, or before you get | 


to che end, you n be apt to flounder.. 
2 F _ / - Never 
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V. Never fear Phlogos, for as ſmart as you think 
him, I ſhall be able to deal with him ; ſmooth and 
well turned periods, are too often taken in com- 
mutation for ſenſe and argument; but againſt an 
an ſo ungarded as this ſpruce young letter- 
writer, he muſt — very little ſkill, who cannot 
make ſome advantage of him: reſponſible 2 us, 
who does he mean there pray by us? 

PH. Mean ! the people, — elſe? 

V. But thoſe you call the people, are divided, I 
find, into two dalles; the diſſaffected, who are ſha- 
grined becauſe they are not allowed to lead and 
drive as they uſed; or the well affected, who re- 

joice that by the chief governor's reſidence, a way 
| has been opened to favour, in which merit can go 

forward, without hackneying at the heels of thoſe 

oa have none, nor indeed ſenſe to judge of it. For 

„I am amazed, that there ſhould be a man 

in Ireland inſenſible to the obligations they are un- 

der to his M——y and his Viceroy, for emanci- 
28 them from that ignominious ſlavery, they 

had ſo long endured: and I am perſuaded the dil. 

guſt we hear of, is only from thoſe, who without 

any mafk for their e imprudently prick up 

their aſſes ears: you, Phlogos, are better acquaint- 

ed with the intricacies of the ſcene L—d T—-n—d 
uad to go over, than I am: without being privy to 

any af their ſecrets, it is, however, ealy to fee, 
that the growmg majority in the attack upon govern- 
ment in the ſecond ſeſſian, was the reſult only of that 
unnatural league mentioned by —. 
formed by the unprincipled and praſigate, upon falſe 


ns unpudently avowed, and unwarily a- 
dopted. Unmeaning and abſurd as he affects to 
— 2 him, what war 4 demonſtration of the 
Arengtb of government, will never be a demonſira- 
. tion 4 his Ae, ee Does not the contradiction 
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here ſtare you in the face? The writer meant to 
calumniate, but you ſee he has W drawn 
his panegyrick. | 

PH. You run on too faſt Wagſtaffe: go back to 
the preceding paragraph, and try can you —— 
him for uniformly reviling and ridiculing the P 
meaſure of his adminiſtration that ſucceeded. 

. You mean 1 ſuppoſe, the Octennial Bin, 
but I would have thought that both you and he 
would have been glad to have that matter forgotten: 
I wonder he was not aſhamed to mention it ; was 
it the men, or the meaſure he ridiculed ? I fancy 
only the firſt : and did ever men deſerve it better ? 
Did they not all, (two or three excepted) ſtand 
aghaſt, and with rueful hearts bewail the folly of 
adopting a meaſure, which ſecretly they abjured, 
as ſincerely as they did the pretender ; in the va- 
rious ſcenes it had to traverſe, ſomewhere 
computed, it muſt and would ſtop; and whit 
their conſtituants were cajoled, would till be ſnug 
in their ſeats: they were bit, and deſerved it, for 
endeavouring to throw the odium of refuſing it 
upon their ſovereign or his mininſters : this was 
too inviting a ſubject of ridicule, to be paſſed over 
by one who conſtitutionally is ever ſimpering into 
gayety: if he has laughed at them, ſo have I, and 
ſo have you; how then is a man's being merry 
over a bottle, and ſerious upon a throne, a proof 
of his afſerting a prerogatrve to falfify * Had the 
writer's theme been as copious as he calls it, a wri- 
ter of no deſpicable talents, would have culled out 
of the crowd an inſtance more to his purpoſe: he 
would have bluſhed at acknowledging, that this in- 
elegance of ſtyle was his 0wn—INELEGANCE, is a 


term too faint and low; it is liberal, diſingenous, 
mean 
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He goes on and tells us, that the augmentation, 
was the principle objeft, and carried jo as to be a diſ- 


grace, not an honour to him: is this true! what 


numbers are involved in the cenſure? How man 
muſt ſhare in the diſgrace ?—As origmally propoſed 
it aſſcarried Why? — Every man who was preſent 
at the debate can tell— It was not adviſeable to puſh 
it, till the people had got a ſop— they were then 
clamouring for the Octennial Billa mean was 
propoſed, give us that firſt, and we will conſent to 
the other.— Is not this true? Deny it if you can: 
confequently in the principle of truck, or capitulation 
that: diſgraced; it, he was not the firſt, he was not 
the only, nor the moſt flagitious : perhaps he was 
the only one who acted with honour in the caſe. 
PH. How did you come by this Wagſtaffe ? 
HF. I heard it in the Houſe of Commons, the 


day; the meaſure was carried out of the mouths of 


men, who you glory in having of your party: who 
ſpoke out and ſaid, that though they oppoled it be- 
fore, they conſented then in conſequence of a pro- 
miſe. upon a. ſtipulated condition; this was from 
men not apt to ſtumble upon inconſiſtencies, like 
your writer, and who yet muſt bear their ſhare of 
the diſgrace, if any falls upon the L—d L—t : 


for if it was a reaſon for not complying to the firſt 


requiſition, that the terms were injurious to the ſub- 
Jett, it had been as good a reaſon for diſſenting to 
the ſecond, that they were diſhonourable to the crown ; 
for retracting the promiſe here, had been a ſaving 
pretence, had any been wanted; but in truth none 
was, for it was a meaſure in private, univerſally 
approved from firſt to laſt, and among your orators, 
was there a man who had a word of reaſon or ar- 
gument to offer againſt it: though ſo many of 
them flouriſhed and paraded for the entertainment 


of the gallery: you know Phlogos, that there were 
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men who at the firſt going off, would have con- 
tracted for that, and more than that, could they 
have had their terms. 

PH. I do by G—d'! 

W. How, I pray then, have theſe men es into 
ſuch favour with your Committee, that now ye 
ſhake hands and embrace them as patriots; it is 
not long ſince ye ſpoke of them, and treated them 
as a pack of deteſtable wretches, not to be truſted, 
hardly fit to be converſed with. | | 

PH. To be ingenuous Wagſtaffe, what you ſay, 
I muſt own is true; but our way is to embrace all 
that come : as faſt as they change ſides they are 

welcome, they ſerve a turn, and keep it a going. | 

V. I ſee it is ſo, and you are right to own it, 
for indeed every body; ſees through the gauſe you 
put on to hide your tricks: but tell me; as often 
as the crown recedes in part from a requiſition, and 
condeſcends to accept from the people what they 
are willing to give, though leſs than was aſked, 
why is this branded as ignominious? Or where is 

the occaſion for either the ſovereign or bis repreſenta- 
ive to bluſh: in various inſtances you have read, 
that princes had condeſcended to accept of one 
ſubſidy, when they had aſked three or four: and 
was that the mark of a wicked king to have made 
the demand, or of @ weak one to recede from it? 


The flyle is the gentleman's own but without both | «4 


een and wickedneſs, a man would hardly i in- 
dulge it: at ſuch pains to excite Slaſbes in the re- 
preſentatrve, I cannot conſider him as very ſparing of 
his fovereign's : had he been as prudent as he is 
pert, he would have been more ſparing of his own; 
and not have left himſelf thus at the mercy of any 
one who had leiſure to take him to taſk. Upon 
the whole you ſee, that when this fine parading 
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empty flouriſh, or ſcurrilous abuſe, 
PH. You have not got to the end, go on I pray. 
W. No Phlogos, the ſequel is ſo ungentlemanly, 
ſo 1lliberal and mean, as could have no other ſource 


than a corrupt heart gangrened by diſappointment. 


It deſerves a place only among the annales voluſi 
chacatas chartas ! there let it ſtink and die; too 
dirty for me to handle : though I ſuppoſe in his 


' ſenſe, I ſhall paſs for a miniſterial tool, for volun- 


teering thus in defence of injured reputation. 
PAH. That does not appear till the allegations 
are diſproved. 

W. Nothing is eaſier than to give an invidious 
turn to the actions and conduct of men in high 
ſtations : I remember when even the virtue of Mr. 
Wolfe was celebrated with no higher an encomium 
than fucceſsful temerity: and the r—| commander 
ambitious of figuring at the head of a ſtanding 
army, laid to the ſuſpicion and compariſons 


drawn between him and Richard III. There is no 


minding what party writers will ſay, and when 
Wilkes and America are ſingled out, to ſupport the 


charge of bad principles, I conclude, the theme 


copious, as he calls it, was quite exhauſted ; it was 
rather too puritanical to call this perſecution. 

PH. You are of the true miniſterial caſt I ſee, 
the blackeſt things whiten under your hands. If 
the King's ſubjects were all of the ſame mold, he 
would ſoon be as deſpotic as the Sultan. Then 
would follow Vizir T--n—d, and Baſha Mac-t-y, 


- &c. &c. 


V. If ever thoſe things follow, it will be your 
own fault ; you, and your partizans, are indeed 
working forward to it as faſt as you can, and there 


may be too much reaſon to apprehend it may come 


to this at laſt : things are near a criſis, ye ſee what 


[47] 
ye have already brought upon yourſelves here; do 
not you tremble under the apprehenfions of the 
probable iſſue? Or have you computed what it 
may be? 

PH. We are fick of this fellow, and want to 
be rid of him : the next that comes, from his ex- 
ample, will probably have more caution and pru- 
dence. Have you read doctor L——s's dedication ? * 

V. I have, and wiſh he had had the diſcretion 
to ſuppreſs it ; I would be glad to know what thoſe 
many intolerable oppreſſions and grievances he 
compleans of are? I, for my part, feel none of 
them, nor can I find out what he would be at, nor 
ſee any thing to be learned from him, except to 
ſpell ſome words in a different manner than I had 
been uſed to. , 

PH. This is too much; ſuch ſtupidity is hardly 
to be borne : why there is demonſtration in every 
word of it. 1 

W. Of what? I know I think what the con- 
troverſy is about; that it is no more than whether 
we ſhall have three Baſhas, or one Vizir, is not 
that it ? 7 

PH. No! That is not what ſticks with me; 
but whether perogative ſhall be inlarged, and the 
privileges of the Com reſtrained, or rather 
deſtroyed. | 
N. I tell you Phlogos, it was fooliſh and un- 


ſeaſonable to throw out ſuch a bone of contention: 


when there. was nothing to provoke you, nor any 
good purpoſe to be ſerved by it. And you are as 
weak as you think I am ftupid, if ye imagine that 
any ſuccceding V. R. will come here inſtructed to 
relinquith the ſcheme: I was born in this country, 
was never out of it, can have no intereſt in any 


other, and therefore attached to it, and for this rea- 
ſon cannot wiſh that things ſhould go back to the ole 


channel, 8 
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channel, to be governed by a ſet of men, who, to 
aggrandiſe themſelves, would inſlave me: as long 
as you remember, has not that been the caſe ? 

PH. Though I condeſcended to this conference, 
I knew no good would come of it, you are irre- 
clamable I ſee, and not to be convinced, ſo I ſhall 
take my leave. 
Let me detain you a moment to aſk one 
queſtion more,. the reaſonof your {pleen againſt he 
Secretary? 


PH. A word in your ear Wagſtaffe, do not you 
know his connexion with the THA NE. 


VV. Is that it? then I bluſh for you, and at beſt 
can but pity you: was that a reaſon for falling 
upon a man and abuſing him, before he had done 
either good or evil: the preſumptions were ſo ma- 
ny in his favour, as might at leaſt have ſecured 
him a good reception: deſcended from a reput- 
able ſtock in this kingdom, with a very conſider- 
able property in it too, he could not well be re- 
gardleſs of its intereſts: theſe things generally 
create a byaſs : ought there not to be ſome mean 
to correct ſuch enormous abuſes of liberty? 

PH. The things you refer to, I confeſs were 
indecent, but it is a point that admits of no redreſs : 
the freedom of the preſs muſt not be reſtrained, 
the moment it is, liberty will expire. 

W. Here we are as wide again as ever: I think 
the contrary, and am bold to maintain, that ſome 


reſtraint reaſonably may, and juſtly ought to be 
laid on the preſs. 


PH. Zounds ! What is it T hear ? What a He- 
retic have I been converſing with ? Do you mean 
Wagſtaffe, to be a martyr to the cauſe ? Take care. 


If 1 hallo the mob at you, you are a = man, 
go ene ur 
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ly reſource you have to truſt to; the great pain? 
you have been at to inſtru and train them, ſhew - 
what ye mean: but hear me patiently—If every 
— was prohibited under a ſevere penalty from 
publiſhing any anonymous paper, without having 
it vouched to hum under the hand of the author, 
engaging to ſtand forth and avow the fact, when- 
ever , 5 was queſtioned and called to aecount for 
it: where would be the harm; = > I 
PH. What the devil would the man be at? Do ©: 
you want a licenſing office? Muſt we have an in- 
primatur from ſome court chaplain, or ſecretary, to 
every thing? : 1 8 
. No, Phlogos | that is not the thing: I only 
want a way of coming at the true culprit, as often 
as any unwarrantable abuſe is publiſhed: as things 
now go, a poor printer, 2 not in fault, nor 
a judge of his own danger, when he thinks he is 
innocently earning a penny for a livelihood, is li- 
able, and often is puniſhed for another's tranſgreſ- 
ſion. 7 ; | * . 
PH. Talk no more of it, we will endure no 
violation of this invaluable privilege. What the 
devil! put it out of our power to call together a 
mob! what other check have we upon the pride of 
3 the inſolence of office ! and the baſeneſs. 
of villains, who flatter and promiſe, deceive and 
betray—Such a fellow now as Fack Pramiſe ! would 
you have him at liberty, to play his law-game upon 
us, without being laſhed for it? 19 9 M 
V. Juſt now I thought Jack had expiated al! 
his fins, that he was received into grace, and be- 
come a white boy with you: I don't know where 
to fix you, Phlogos, you are ſo variable: but at al! 
hazards, let what will become of that man f 
hy ſtraw : I would arreſt and ſlander: 1 
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” week uot have it in the power (if it could be pre- 


TFH yg 


vented) to have wen him ſtabbed by his neighbour 


| in the dark, to be criminated and aſperſed, in a 
Way that would leave bim no een either of 


defence or fretaliating. 
FH. Well“ well! ? you may talk on, but it muſt 
be to yourſelf. Ring the bell, and call a chair —I 


damn me — the liberty of the — was ever 
the like heard No more—l cannot away with 


it good night, no more | 


. Since it guſt be fo, Phlogos,. L thank you 


heartily for this ſavour; you have been very obli- 
ging, and I will return the compliment as ſoon as 
I know it will be agreeable; for there are ſeveral 

nts remain to be diſcuſſed; and even thoſe we 


ſpoken to, we have handled but ſuperficially. 


"PH. If any ſuch occaſion offers, take care to 


touch no more upon that ſtring, or the harmony 


wall all be ſpoiledſo, good night. 
M. 1 wiſh you a good night with all my heart, 


dad that the charms of your bed- fellow, _ re- 
1 umclr. adieu e 


bave no longer patience - the liberty of the preſs | 


